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Tolstoy 
The Apostolic Crusader 


By RENE FUELOEP-MILLER 
I 


T= first impression which strikes us when we study Tolstoy's 
life is that in his later years he followed a path which earned 
him the name: “the Saint of Yasnaya Polyana.” True, he was 
frailer than most of his “holy” predecessors, but he makes up in 
timeliness for what he lacks in saintliness. In any case, his con- 
version divides his life into two distinctive parts, which do not 
merely differ from each other, but seem almost incompatible 
with each other. The contrast between Tolstoy, the creative 
genius, and Tolstoy, the crusading apostle, was manifest in his 
outward appearance, in his way of life, and in his convictions. 

When we look to the saints in the East we see the rich Indian 
prince Siddharta who changed into Buddha. When we look 
to the West we find the libertine and vain professor of Rhetoric 
Augustine, the spendthrift troubadour Francis, and the ambi- 
tious Spanish officer Ignatius, all of whom changed their lives 
to become saints of understanding, of love, and of will 
power. When we study Tolstoy's life we witness the conversion 
of one of the greatest sensual writers, who renounced his art to 
become the “saint from Yasnaya Polyana.” The fact that his 
conversion took place in our era lends it its own specific char- 
acter. 

But there is another basic difference between his conversion 
and that of the great saints of the remote past. The carnal, care- 
free, and ambitious lives which they renounced served merely 
as a dark background from. which the brightness of their saint- 
liness stands out more clearly. 

In the case of Tolstoy, however, it is not the saintliness he 
strove for but rather the art which he renounced, that shines 
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with dazzling brightness. As a matter of fact his brilliant artistic 
achievements tend to dim the importance of his crusade. And 
yet, they do not outshine it completely. For Tolstoy's renuncia- 
tion emits its own peculiar light, which compels us again and 
again to turn from the radiance of his creative achievements to 
the glow of his apostolic activities. 

In order to view Tolstoy's conversion in proper perspective 
it is necessary to draw two contrasting portraits: one of Tolstoy 
the author, to whom art was everything, the other of Tolstoy 
the apostle, who renounced his artistic vocation. 

Up to the second part of the nineteenth century the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian intelligentsia were predominantly aris- 
tocrats; as Dostoevsky, who came from a bourgeois background, 
put it: Russian literature was a literature of landowners. Tol- 
stoy’s activities took place in a refined, aristocratic setting, which 
enabled him to indulge in aesthetic pleasures and to concentrate 
on his work. 

His estate at Yasnaya Polyana was a meeting-place of high 
society and the top-ranking artists of his day. Their life was gay 
and full of fun; there were concerts and balls, hunting parties 
and tennis tournaments. And all the guests admired their host, 
who had made a name for himself not only in Russia but also 
in the West. Every one of his books and stories was a literary 
sensation, and Tolstoy savored the fame that went with success. 

Looking back on this life after his conversion, he writes in 
his Confession: “I was considered a marvelous artist and poet. 
I kept a splendid table, had excellent lodgings, women, society. 
But when I now think over that time and remember my own 
state of mind and that of my company it seems to me pitiful, 
terrible, and ridiculous; it excites the feelings which overcome 
us as we pass through a madhouse.” 

When we picture the apostolic Tolstoy, who renounced his 
fame, we find him at a cobbler’s bench in a peasant smock and 
dirty wool socks, sitting with the peasant Mitrofan, sewing shoes 
for the peasant woman Agrafia. He occupied himself in reading 
aloud the lives of the saints to the peasants. He would spend 
days in the fields mowing, and when he exchanged the scythe 
for the pen he employed it to write religious tracts. 
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The pre-apostolic and the apostolic Tolstoy had little in com- 
mon; as a matter of fact they had so little in common that it is 
hard to believe that Tolstoy the apostle could have been Tolstoy 
the artist, and vice versa. 

Tolstoy the writer was definitely a sensualist. As a young man 
he had led a life of wild passion. He described himself to 
Chekhov as having been “an indefatigable chaser after women.” 
He loved the world in its fertile and unproblematic aspects. 
“You can only live when you are drunk with life,” he declared, 
adding, “Artistic creation is part of my animal nature, no dif- 
ferent from the pleasures of eating, drinking, and sleeping. To 
me writing is an occupation just as satisfactory as hunting or 
mowing. 

It was to his powerful life-instinct that Tolstoy owed the 
intensity of his art. His zest for life, his grasp of life's beauty 
and richness, form the real secret of his evocative power. Tolstoy 
the writer is never aloof, he never stands above the world, for 
he is caught within the whirlpool of life and events, and this 
very fact enabled him to portray life and all living things with 
so much forcefulness and tangibility. 

He loved life in all its manifestations, but most of all he 
loved the human body. When he met a handsome woman, he 
would stop short, quite forget his surroundings, and exclaim: 

“How wonderful a sight is a well-shaped human body!” This 
pagan love made him the great seer of the flesh; and his un- 
matched gift for describing the human body brought him the 
title, “The Rubens of Russian literature.” For Tolstoy the artist, 
the reality of life was contained in biological nature. In the 
flesh, and in the world of property which is arranged to serve the 
flesh, Tolstoy the writer sees the whole mystery of human ex- 
istence. It is Tolstoy, the addict of life, who describes so 
masterfully the sensual pleasure of living and the animal fear 
of death, the horror at the dissolution of the body and the 
fertility by which life wins out against death. 

When Tolstoy, the sensuatist, turned moralist, the body with 
its carnal desires ceased to be the subject of ecstasy and became 
the target of scorn. Tolstoy, who had once glorified the body, 
now preached that the flesh had to be forcibly broken to bring 
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about the liberation and salvation of the soul. He demanded the 
mortification of the body, and he was no less insistent in this 
demand than Saint Anthony or the pillar saints in the Lybian 
desert. 

He who had described women with the sensibility and care of 
one who loves the female body in all its intricacies, now re- 
garded women as evil because they threatened to awaken man’s 
sensuality and to provoke what he called “the sin of fleshliness.” 
“Women,” he wrote, “are harmless only when they are wholly 
engrossed in the duties of motherhood, or when they have ac- 
quired the venerability of old age.” 

His infatuation with life appeared to him as utter wickedness, 
and he fought against it with the irritable fury of one who to 
the very end was not quite sure of himself. His sermons against 
the flesh have therefore a somewhat subjective ring; it seems 
almost as if he were not so much preaching to others as to 
himself. 

While he was working on War and Peace he wrote: “The bliss 
of family life fills me completely. I love my wife and I am happy 
beyond words.” When he described in Anna Karenina Levin's 
and Kitty's happiness during their first years of married life, he 
recreated his own experiences with Sophia Andreevna. But 
Tolstoy the apostle took a very different view. He attacked mar- 
riage as a sort of prostitution which is justified only by the 
procreation of children. In The Kreutzer Sonata he shows the 
evil of sensual passion and how married life may be debased by 
this passion. In the epilogue he even goes so far as to demand 
that man and wife should live like brother and sister and attain 
complete chastity. 

Tolstoy, the author, valued art as the highest of all achieve- 
ments. When he was elected a member of the Moscow Society 
of the Friends of Russian Literature, he said in his acceptance 
speech that literature and art were ends in themselves and had 
to serve no social or ethical purpose. 

After his conversion he completely reversed himself and 
termed art for art’s sake a “luxury of idlers.” He condemned his 
own novels, charging that they had “obscured the good and ex- 
posed only the ugly,” and he stated: “Art is a lie, an arbitrary 
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sham, downright harm for people! The Fine Arts, to which I 
have formerly given all my powers, have not only lost all their 
previous importance in my eyes, but have become altogether 
obnoxious to me.” 

Many of his literary friends pleaded with him to return to his 
vocation. His great contemporary, Turgenev, addressed him 
from his deathbed: “I ask you to grant me a last wish. Do return 
to your art. The gift you possess comes from the same source 
from which all good things proceed. How happy I would be if 
you would listen to me and grant my request. My friend, great 
writer of Russia, do listen to me!” 

But Tolstoy refused to listen, although for ten years the 
novelist in him struggled with the preacher, and the author's 
pen vied with the shoemaker’s awl. During those years the 
writer wrung from the cobbler the magnificent novella The 
Death of Ivan Ilyich (1886), the gripping play The Power of 
Darkness (1889), and the novel Resurrection, parts of which 
are also pure art. Almost to the very end of his life there were 
moments when the artistic urge tempted Tolstoy to dream about 
the possibility of “writing yet another masterpiece, one more 
really great romance.” But he denied himself the fulfillment of 
this dream, and in the end neither the pleas of dying or living 
friends could persuade him to employ his pen for any other 
purpose than that of proclaiming his apostolic message. 

Tolstoy was not the only Russian writer who faced the dilem- 
ma of a self-imposed choice between art and religion, and who 
rejected the former in favor of the latter. Another great novelist, 
Gogol, had undergone a somewhat similar experience. In the 
throes of a moral crisis, Gogol looked into himself and was 
stunned by the evil he beheld. Much to his horror he discovered 
that Khlestakov and Chichikov, the “devils” in his play The 
Inspector General and his novel Dead Souls, dwelt actually 
within his own soul. Everything he had written so far, now 
appeared to him as a satanic projection of his own corruption. 
Crushed by contrition he vowed to stamp out his sinful self and 
to describe in the future only goodness and purity. 

But the spontaneity of his inspiration failed him when he at- 
tempted to treat virtue. A “horrible numbness” overcame him; 
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he was no longer able to write. He interpreted these symptoms 
as punishment for his lifelong sinfulness. To appease God's 
wrath Gogol decided to sacrifice to Him his literary creations. 
On the night of February 11, 1852, he stalked about his rooms, 
carrying a burning candle and muttering prayers. At last he 
stopped before the fireplace and threw into the leaping flames 
the entire manuscript of the second part of Dead Souls. After 
having made this symbolic sacrifice, Gogol became a gloomy 
penitent, wracked by anxiety. He never found release, and 
died deranged. 

There is still another great creative genius, Michelangelo, 
who in his later years denounced his own artistic masterpieces. 
He reduced his superhuman figures, the Christ of the Pieta, the 
David, the Moses, the Captives, to mere puppets. “What use 
to fashion these puppets,’ he wrote, “since they have brought 
me at the end to this misery, like a man who has crossed the 
ocean only to drown in slime. Art, so greatly valued at one time, 
has reduced me to a poor wretched old man.” Like Tolstoy, he 
came to look at art as a temptation, a peril and the cause of his 
estrangement from God. Art, which had once been his idol to 
which he had dedicated his life, appeared to him in his old age 
as a lamentable illusion, a stumbling block to salvation. 

But while Michelangelo had contented himself with the 
refutation of his own art, Tolstoy went one step further and 
denounced all artistic activities in general. Not only did he 
condemn such great contemporary writers as Ibsen, Flaubert, 
de Maupassant, and Maeterlinck, he also rejected such classic 
authors as Dante and Goethe. He termed Pushkin’s work “only 
fit to be used as cigarette paper for the people.” And although 
he once used to read Shakespeare with great pleasure and even 
planned to write a drama on Peter the Great, taking Hamlet as 
a model, he later charged that Hamlet was a figure who lacked 
character, and that King Lear was “an extremely poor and 
sloppy play which could only inspire disgust and boredom.” 

Another example is his attitude toward music, which once 
meant so much to him. One of his earliest childhood memories 
was connected with the playing of Beethoven’s “Pathétique” 
Sonata, and the musical leitmotif recurs again and again, like a 
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refrain, in many of his books. Yet after the great change came 
over him, this selfsame Tolstoy declared: “Music lacks any 
ethical feelings.” He condemned the music of Wagner and 
raged against what he called, “the morbid works of the deaf 
composer Beethoven.” 

He also made an about-face in his attitude toward war. It is 
interesting to note that Tolstoy, who was to become later on a 
fanatical pacifist, had excelled during his heyday as a writer in 
describing war scenes with gaiety and gusto. We read about the 
“lusty song of bullets,” about the “beautiful and invigorating 
sound of a rifle shot.” At times his heroes are stirred by the 
“grandiose sight of the battlefield.” In fact, few writers have 
ever described the excitement of battle in such glowing terms as 
Tolstoy. He, who demanded later on that the people should 
disobey the draft, that they should refuse to fight in the Russo- 
Japanese War — the very same Tolstoy whose teachings affected 
many officers in the army so strongly that they resigned their 
commissions — had written in War and Peace: “We must hum- 
bly accept the dreadful necessity of war. To human freedom 
war is the supreme task which proves our obedience to the 
divine laws.” 

In order to disassociate himself as thoroughly as possible from 
Tolstoy the writer and nobleman, the preacher and apostle went 
on an orgy of self-accusation that makes even Dostoevsky’s self- 
confessed criminals seem pale. Denouncing himself mercilessly 
in his Confession, Tolstoy wrote: “I killed men in war, I fought 
duels, I squandered at the gaming table the money extorted 
from the peasants, and I oppressed them cruelly. I went after 
bad women and betrayed men. Lying, theft, adultery, all kinds 
of drunkenness and bestiality, every possible infamy, did I 
commit.” 

The vehemence of these self-attacks is so sweeping that we 
stop to wonder whether one man, let alone Tolstoy, could really 
be guilty of all these crimes, or whether he chastised himself 
so cruelly because, to the very end, the apostolic Tolstoy could 
never quite relinquish his pre-apostolic self. It was different 
with the old saints, to whom conversion was the turning point, 
that is, the point at which the sinner once and for all turned 
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ascetic and lived according to his creed. 

In the life of our modern “saint from Yasnaya Polyana’ things 
were not so simple as that. For Tolstoy, his conversion was not 
so much the turning point; it was rather the breaking point. 
And this is why we are faced here with a human tragedy of 
truly great scope. 


Il 


When, in 1922 during my stay in Russia, I was entrusted 
with preparing the official edition of Tolstoy's posthumous 
works, his diaries and letters, I was mainly concerned with find- 
ing out the facts and circumstances that brought about this 
great tragedy. At the time of my arrival, twelve years had passed 
since Tolstoys death. The house in which he had lived in 
Moscow when his ethical rebirth took place had been converted 
into a museum in the care of his daughter Tatyana. There stood 
the cobbler’s workshop which Tolstoy had fitted up for his own 
use. There was the cobbler’s bench at which he toiled, and it 
even boasted a pair of boots made by him. The station-master’s 
room at Astapovo where he died had been transferred to the 
house in Moscow where it could be inspected. 

At that time Tolstoy's youngest daughter, Alexandra, was 
living at Yasnaya Polyana. So I proceeded to the province of 
Tula, in the heart of Russia, where forests and grain-fields meet, 
and arrived at the small village of Yasnaya Polyana, which 
roughly translated, means “Bright Clearing.” Surrounded by 
tall birch trees and spruce, it had only a few hundred in- 
habitants. This village, which had it not been for Tolstoy 
would have remained one of the many obscure Russian 
hamlets, was during his lifetime and afterwards a place of 
pilgrimage which attracted many people from all over the world. 

When I entered his house I was told that it remained prac- 
tically unchanged. His study, with its very simple furniture, 
was exactly as he had left it. On his desk was an open volume 
of Dostoevsky’s novel The Brothers Karamazov, in which Tolstoy 
had been reading the chapter about Elder Zosima, the night 
before his ae. Some shelves hanging on the wall contained 
the books which he kept for his daily reading. I noted the 
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Gospel, an English work on Buddha, another one on Krishna, 
books on the philosophy of Vedanta, Svami Videkananda, the 
Koran, Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching, Confucius’ and Mencius’ writ- 
ings and next to them the works of Marcus Aurelius and of 
Montaigne. There were no novels, except the one by Dostoevsky, 
also no poetry, but a great many books on religion and philoso- 
phy. Tolstoy's bedroom adjoined the study, and was also simply 
furnished. It contained a narrow bed with a metal frame, two 
chairs, a night-table with a candle, and a dresser. This room, 
too, remained as it was when he left it that autumn night in 
1910 — even the run-down clock had never been wound up 
again. 

At Yasnaya Polyana it was not only my privilege to enjoy 
the hospitality of Tolstoy's family, but I also benefited greatly 
from the invaluable help of Alexandra Lvovna who, as her 
father’s devoted confidential secretary, was naturally the most 
competent source of information. 

I also encountered many of Tolstoy's closest friends. Among 
them his ardent disciple, Paul Birukov, who at that time was 
preparing for publication Tolstoy's correspondence with the 
Asians. I even met some of the local peasants to whom Tolstoy 
had explained the Gospels. 

Among the most unforgettable experiences during my stay 
were my conversations with Tatyana Kuzminskaya, his sister- 
in-law, who had served as the model for Tolstoy's Natasha in 
War and Peace. She gave me a vivid account of the evenings 
when this novel was read aloud in the neighboring house of the 
Perfilievs, during the course of which some of the listeners rec- 
ognized themselves in the figures of Tolstoy's protagonists. I 
also learned from her that Pushkin’s daughter had made such a 
strong impression on Tolstoy that he chose her as the actual 
model for Anna Karenina, and that the famous courting scene in 
this novel was modeled upon his own wedding proposal to 
Sophia Andreevna. 

I had access to Tolstoy's letters, his notebooks and diaries 
and could peruse the sometimes lengthy marginal notes with 
which he annotated the books which he studied. 

From all the oral, written, and printed information which I 
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gathered in Yasnaya Polyana I came away with the impression 
that the basic chord of his life’s symphony was struck at the 
age of fifteen, when Tolstoy chose for his life motto: “To be 
good, good in the evangelical sense with its meaning of self- 
denial and love.” Although this ethical leitmotif was often sub- 
dued by sensuality, social ambitions, gambling and carousing, 
it recurred again and again with ever-increasing force. The 
conflict between sinfulness and the desire for virtue gave rise 
to contrition, and when Tolstoy learned about Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s famous notebook, in which Franklin entered his daily sins, 
he adopted the American’s method in order to facilitate his own 
striving for perfection. 

The actual conversion is said to have taken place in 1880 when 
the successful writer and feudal nobleman made himself the 
apostle of brotherly love. Yet the conversion was not a sudden 
one. While Tolstoy was still leading the life of a famous novelist 
and wealthy landowner, he had, as he writes in his Confession, 
“moments of perplexity, of a stoppage, as it were, of life, as if 
I did not know how I was to live, what I was to do, and I began 
to wonder, and was a victim of low spirits. But this passed, and 
I continued to live as before. Later, these periods returned more 
and more frequently. And they always presented themselves to 
me with the same question: “Why?” and “What next?’ .. . And I 
could find no reply. I felt that the ground on which I stood was 
crumbling . . . that what I had been living for was nothing, that 
I had no reason for living.” 

It was this persistent question of seeking the meaning and val- 
ue of life that prompted Tolstoy's conversion. At first it seemed 
to him merely a “sickness,” an “indisposition,” but it turned out 
that his concern with these ultimate questions was far from 
transitory. 

In Tolstoy's great novels War and Peace and Anna Karenina 
there are already certain indications which foreshadow the 
beginning of his inner change. In War and Peace it is the 
spiritual awakening and the striving for moral freedom of Pierre 
Bezukhov. In Anna Karenina it is Levin's search for a deeper 
meaning of life which he finds in the spiritual love as taught 
by Christ. In this novel Tolstoy also voices the idea that real 
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happiness is moral happiness. He has reached the crossroad, 
his conscience has been aroused and all that is needed is a strong 
jolt which will propel him on to his new path through life. 

This jolt was supplied by a visit to the Moscow slums of 
Khitrofrynok. His daughter Tatyana tells how this excursion into 
the wretched squalor of the underprivileged affected her father. 
“I was then a young girl and he had just given me my coming- 
out party. It was a beautiful ball. We lacked nothing and lived 
in great luxury. It happened that during this period the first 
census was taken. My father took part in it and visited several 
quarters of the poor. During one of these trips he came to 
Khitrofrynok. When, after having seen the deprivations and the 
moral suffering of the people, he returned to his comfortable 
house, with its lackeys in livery and its carefree atmosphere, he 
could not bear these injustices and thought of suicide. But then 
he decided to distribute his wealth among the poor. This was 
the beginning of his conflict with my mother and other mem- 
bers of the family, and it was also the start of a new life which 
he led unto his death.” 

Needless to say that Tolstoy was not the only “conscience 
stricken” Russian aristocrat. There was a considerable number 
of “remorseful noblemen” who stood up against the social in- 
justices in Russia and, considering their own privileged status 
a disgrace, were calling for radical social reforms. Most of these 
men joined ranks with a group of Westernized intellectuals, 
who tried to bring about social changes by embracing scientific 
progress and secular humanism. Tolstoy, however, was an 
ardent opponent of the positivistic trends of these “western men 
of science’ and proclaimed that only a revival of faith would 
abolish the social evils that plagued Russia. 

In this insistence upon a spiritual rebirth we find a certain 
parallel between Tolstoy and his great contemporary, Dostoev- 
sky. Both men subjected themselves to a merciless self-examina- 
tion and passed through the purgatory of doubt. Both men made 
a pilgrimage to the famous Russian monastery of Optina Pustyn, 
whose Elders were considered the purest guardians of Russian 
Orthodoxy. Both men were highly satisfied with their visit. 
Upon his return from Optina Pustyn Tolstoy remarked: “When 
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I looked at these Elders, I felt as though I were in the presence 
of God.” Dostoevsky, again, erected an immortal literary monu- 
ment to the wisest among these Elders, the Starets Ambrosy, 
in the figure of his Father Zosima in The Brothers Karamazov. 
Both Dostoevsky and Tolstoy rejected “non-Christian Western 
humanism” which had no use for God and meant to bring about 
the universal brotherhood of men by propagating liberal and 
democratic ideas. Finally both men were firmly convinced that 
only love of God and faith in Christ’s message would guarantee 
the attainment of a better world. 

But in spite of all these similarities there exists a basic dif- 
ference between Dostoevsky’s and Tolstoy's outlook. While the 
former felt that faith is ultimately based upon a divine mystery 
which defies all arguments of speculative logic, Tolstoy insisted 
on a purely rational approach. Dostoevsky adhered to his an- 
cestral religion: “The Russian people live entirely in Ortho- 
doxy,” he wrote. “No one who does not understand Ortho- 
doxy will ever understand the Russian people. He can never 
even love the Russian people; at best he will love an imaginary 
people.” Fired by this conviction Dostoevsky employed his 
artistic persuasion to extoll his religion. 

At the time when Dostoevsky was laboring on The Brother's 
Karamazov, which was to become the most eloquent expression 
of the Christian message in modern literature, Tolstoy was en- 
gaged in writing his Confession, in which he virtually renounced 
self-expression through art and adopted moral self-perfection 
as his primary aim. From then on art as well as Orthodoxy ap- 
peared to him as stumbling blocks on his road toward salvation. 

The position he took was the outcome of a gradual develop- 
ment. Brought up in the Orthodox faith and subscribing to it 
up to his first year of marriage, he attended mass and took holy 
communion, but his mind grew increasingly restless with doubt. 
“I believed in God or rather, I did not deny God — but in what 
God I believed I should not have been able to say,” he confessed 
later on. “Neither did I deny Christ and his teaching, but of 
what His teaching consisted I should also have been unable to 
say. 
‘His fear of “the dragon of death,” to which he refers in his 
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“Eastern Fable,” caused him to suppress his doubts for a while. 
One day, however, as the priest dispensed the holy sacrament, 
Tolstoy was suddenly gripped by revulsion and could not bring 
himself to accept communion. He abandoned the Church and 
set himself the task of “elucidating” the true significance of 
Christ’s teaching beneath the mystical layers of the Byzantine 
Church. For nearly four years he buried himself in the study of 
theological works, comparing the various translations of the 
Bible, translating the New Testament word for word from the 
Greek, and comparing the narrations of the four Evangelists. 

As a result of his studies he accused the Church of falsifying 
Christ’s teaching by her alliance with the powers of the world 
and by condoning oaths, war, and execution. He also launched 
an all-out attack against such tenets of the faith as the divine 
inspiration of the Bible, the atonement of blood, redemption 
through prayer and grace, the sacraments of the Church, the 
Holy Spirit and the Trinity. He termed the Orthodox ritual a 
“pagan distortion” and denounced the sacraments as “mystical 
nonsense, intended only to hypnotize and deceive the people.” 
He maintained that only certain peasant sects, especially the 
Molokane and the Dukhobors, who renounced private property 
and violence, conformed to the will of God and practiced the 
true teaching of the Gospel. 

But this was only the first step in his crusade. As he studied 
the Gospel more closely he came to reject with equal fervor 
everything in the New Testament which appeared to him “un- 
intelligible and irreconcilable with common sense and logic.” 
Thus he came to deny the divine nature of Christ, the holiness 
of His Life and His resurrection. In the end he reduced Christ’s 
message to the main precepts of the Sermon on the Mount: 
resist not evil and love all men, even your enemies. 

After he had stripped the Christian faith of all its symbolic 
truths there remained merely a system of moral and ethical 
rules, based upon Tolstoy's own selection and interpretation. In 
his book The Kingdom of God is within You (subtitled: Christi- 
anity, not as a Mystical Teaching, but as a New Concept of 
Life) he declared that it was necessary to choose between the 
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Sermon on the Mount and the symbols of the faith. “It is im- 
possible to believe in both,” he concluded. 

It is rather difficult to understand how a man like Tolstoy, 
who as an artist was blessed with divine intuition and vision, 
should have become so completely blind to the value of sym- 
bolic truth, that he failed to realize that symbols are the mother 
language of all faiths and are, in fact, an integral part of man’s 
spiritual life. 

In any case, Tolstoy felt himself to be the discoverer and 
restorer of the true teaching of Jesus. As early as 1882 he wrote: 
“It now seems to me that if Christ and His teaching had never 
existed I should myself have discovered this truth, so clear does 
it now appear to me.” Firmly convinced that his truth was the 
one and only truth and that he was the first man who, after 
eighteen centuries, had unearthed the real significance of the 
Christian message, he claimed to have founded a “new religion” 
which, purged of dogma and symbolism, was based squarely 
on logic and reason: and thus acceptable to all men. 


Ill 


To bolster this new religion, which was to promote the union 
of mankind, he now turned toward the wisdom of the East. His 
previous acquaintance with the religious tenets of the Moham- 
medans in the Caucasus and especially an experience in his early 
youth, had prepared the ground. As a young man during a con- 
finement in a hospital in the Caucasus he became acquainted 
with a fellow patient, a Buddhist Lama, who was recuperating 
from wounds inflicted by robbers during his journey through 
Siberia. “What did you do when they attacked you?” Tolstoy 
inquired. “I folded my arms and prayed the holy Buddha to 
forgive the evil-doers,’ the Lama replied. 

When he now studied Buddha’s life Tolstoy found in it a cer- 
tain parallel to his own state of mind before and after his con- 
version. He was greatly pleased to learn that Buddha's enlight- 
enment, like his own, had come about not through revelation 
but through the experience of man’s suffering. “Here is the les- 
son for Christians” he remarked. He was also attracted to the 
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Upanishads which did not claim to have been revealed from on 
high but were the results of experience and insight. In Krishna's 
life and in Bhakti, the Hindu version of the love of God, he 
found a similarity to Christ’s message. Buddha’s command: 
“Man shall conquer anger by love, evil by good,” as well as 
other Indian teachings, especially those of the Jain sect ap- 
pealed to him because of their reverence for life in all its forms 
and the command to refrain from killing under any circum- 
stances. 

His attraction to Mohammedanism again was based on its 
emphasis on universal brotherhood overriding all differences of 
blood, race, and culture. He also subscribed to the Prophet's 
rule of the Poor Rate, which demanded that one fortieth of a 
man’s income was to go to the poor. Last but not least he was 
impressed with the “mutable principle” of the Koran, its in- 
terpretation by human reason. 

As of 1883 Tolstoy took a special interest in Chinese phi- 
losophy. Confucius’ doctrine of moderation, the practicality of 
his Analects which are free from supernatural speculation and 
are strictly concerned with the concrete situation of man ap- 
pealed to Tolstoy who strove for this kind of morality. He was 
positively inclined toward Confucius and Lao Tzu's concept of 
Tao, representing the “great law of life,” “the harmony of man 
and nature.” Mencius’ doctrine of “the great moral” again con- 
firmed his belief that man is basically good and that righteous 
action is a natural growth of the mind. 

His favorite among the Chinese sages was Lao Tzu, whose 
doctrine of non-action was a stepping stone towards his own 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil. In Lao Tzu’s Tao Te Ching 
Tolstoy also found a confirmation of his own brand of Christian 
anarchism and of his rejection of all authority. 

Tolstoy spent many years in an attempt to synthesize the 
great wisdom of the East and of the West, an undertaking which 
he considered the most significant venture of his life. “All my 
artistic works are unimportant and will be forgotten, but this 
one will last, because it serves the good of all mankind,” he 
wrote. 

At this point Tolstoy gave up his exclusive adherence to 
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Christ. “Since I do not believe in the divinity of Christ, and 
since I am not a Christian in the general sense of the word I 
have no predilection whatever for Christianity,” he declared. 
Christ was not the only wise man, he explained. In various cen- 
turies from various races Tolstoy found many other enlightened 
teachers; Buddha and Krishna in India, Confucius and Lao Tzu 
in China, Zoroaster in ancient Persia, and Mohammed in the 
Arab world. | 

The response which Tolstoy's new gospel found in the Orient 
seemed to indicate that adoption of his universal religion was 
just around the corner. Starting about the end of the ‘80's a 
stream of leading Asian intellectuals converged on Yasnaya 
Polyana. Those who could not come in person approached Tol- 
stoy via correspondence. The first who visited with him were 
two editors of a progressive Japanese magazine. They were fol- 
lowed by a group of gee Indian intellectuals from Madras, 
led by Rama Seehan, the editor of The Arya Samaj. Soon other 


Indian groups arrived, whose members were associated with 


The Free Hindustan, The Vedic Review, and The New Re- 
former. Among his correspondents were such distinguished Mo- 
hammedans, as the Muftis from Cairo and Calcutta. The most 
important exchange of letters came, however, when Tolstoy 
replied to a request by C. R. Das, a leader of the revolutionary 
Hindu movement, who asked him for a few words of encourage- 
ment to be printed in his magazine. Tolstoy's response caught 
the eye of a young Indian lawyer, Gandhi, who was then organ- 
izing the Hindu immigrants in Transvaal, Sou'': Africa. Once 
the contact between these two men was established Tolstoy sent 
his fraternal blessings to Gandhi and strongly endorsed his doc- 
trine of gentleness against brutality, of humility and love against 
pride and violence. 

Those who fell under Tolstoy's spell spread his message in 
their native land. Soon his religious writings were translated into 
many languages, his letters were reprinted far and wide, nu- 
merous essays appeared about his sess, and books filled with 
testimonies were published. In Japan the impact of his new 
religion effected a true moral revolution, not only among the 
Christians but also among the Buddhists. Near Kioto a Tolstoyan 
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oup was formed. The same is true for Transvaal and India 
where Gandhi's followers organized Tolstoyan colonies. 

The acceptance of Tolstoy as a spiritual teacher of the East 
was largely due to the fact that his message reached the Orient 
at an opportune moment. Asia was just awakening and fearful 
of the “white danger,” which threatened it from Europe and 
America. Leading Asian intellectuals made the first attempt to 
free their countries from the colonial tutelage of Western civili- 
zation. In this stage of transition Asians of different nations, 
races, and social status regarded Tolstoy's ideas as a spiritual 
confirmation of their own strivings. Tolstoy confirmed this belief 
by expressing sympathy with all those who were victims of 
Western Imperialism. He encouraged his friends in the East to 
stand fast in their rejection of “the fallacies of Western progress.” 
“It is the task of Asia to show the Western world the way to true 
liberty,” he remarked. 

In 1898 when China ceded Port Arthur to Russia he praised 
the Chinese for their heroic patience. When he learned about the 


“orgy of murder, raping, and looting” committed by the Western 
ere in a, doe Boxer rebellion, he raged against the 


rutality of the Christians. During the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5 he launched a ferocious anti-militaristic attack against 
the Tsarist government, charging it with cold-blooded murder. 
While Russia mourned her defeat at the hands of the Japanese, 
Tolstoy hailed this very defeat as a new dawn. “I believe that 
at this very hour the great revolution is beginning,” he wrote, 
“a revolution which for nineteen centuries has been prepared 
in the Christian world, a revolution which will replace distorted 
Christianity with the true Christianity.” 

Before long a chorus of Indian, Japanese, and Chinese voices 
extolled Tolstoy as “the only truly great man in the West,” 
“the incarnation of the soul of the universe,” “the highest per- 
fection in the form of man,” “the life-giving light whose source 
is divine.” 

The enthusiastic acceptance of his teachings was not confined 
to the Orient alone. Many voices in Europe and America rang 
out in his praise. Although his followers in the West were slight- 
ly more restrained than those in the East there were many 
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groups who were wholeheartedly committed to his ideas. 

In America he gained friends among the Quakers and also 
among the followers of William Lloyd Garrison, famed aboli- 
tionist, and among members of the circle around Adin Ballou, 
who spread the gospel of non-violence in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Edward Steiner, Tolstoyan professor at Iowa College and the 
famous woman leader, Jane Addams of Hull House in Chicago 
made pilgrimages to Yasnaya Polyana. 

In Europe he found followers among the adherents of the 
Moravian Brothers and of Peter Chelniecky, who a century 
earlier had preached against the restraining influence of Church 
and State. He gained support from men in Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, Budapest, and nearly every European country. 

His most outstanding European disciple. was Romain Rolland, 
who was destined to become the leading pacifist during World 
War I. As a student in Paris, Rolland turned to Tolstoy for 
spiritual help, a plea which Tolstoy answered with a letter of 
thirty-eight pages. It was thanks to Tolstoy's teaching that 
Rolland, who called his mentor “the conscience of the world,” 
found the strength to hold himself aloof from the murderous 
conflict between the nations and raised his voice with his ringing 
plea for peace. 

For a while it even looked as though Tolstoy were to achieve 
the rare feat of being a prophet in his own country. He had 
preceded Marx in warning against capitalism when he wrote: 
“Property is the root of all evil and of all suffering. There is a 
danger of a conflict between those who have too much property 
and those who have none. If property is to maintain itself it 
calls for a fully coercive system of the state.” These ideas fell 
on fertile ground among the social reformers. And the support 
Tolstoy gave to the Revolution of 1905 gained him many ad- 
herents among Russian progressives who toyed with the idea 
of replacing dialectical materialism with Tolstoy's idealistic 
doctrine of equality and justice. 

But it turned out that Tolstoy's concept of a “just revolution” 
was at variance with the prevailing trends of the social move- 
ments in his homeland. When the revolution, which he had 
originally praised as “the only political movement which grasped 
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fully the real social problems,” embarked upon violence, he 
charged the revolutionaries with “making the mistake of taking 
up the murderous instruments of their adversaries, thereby 
helping to perpetuate injustice.” As a result of this sharp rebuke 
a number of revolutionaries, who had regarded Tolstoy as the 
champion of their cause, began to waver, and others abandoned 
him altogether. 

The most powerful adversary of Tolstoy's gospel of non- 
violance was Lenin, who decided to smash Tolstoy s remaining 
prestige among the revolutionaries. It is a historically interesting 
coincidence that during the same years of the ‘eighties when 
Tolstoy was working out his doctrine of salvation, Lenin formu- 
lated his concept of an ideal world order. Both Tolstoy and 
Lenin raged against the existing political and social system in 
Russia and advocated a just distribution of property. Neither of 
them was satisfied with confining his doctrine to Russia alone. 
They aimed far beyond the boundaries of their own country. 
But while Tolstoy tried to attain his goal through an absolute 
rejection of violence, Lenin regarded violence as the only means 
of bringing about the realization of his plans. 

“Tolstoy is undoubtedly great in so far as he succeeded in 
expressing the ideas of the peasants at the time of the bourgeois 
revolution.” Lenin wrote in 1908. “With his unsparing criticism 
of capitalist exploitation, unmasking the government and its 
violence, the comedy of justice and the contrast between the 
growth of the plutocracy and the increase of poverty among the 
working classes Tolstoy certainly made a most zealous, direct, 
and sincere protest against the falsehood and dishonesty of the 
existing social order. But to set the name of this great writer 
alongside the revolution, which he clearly did not understand 
and even consciously avoided — No! As a prophet who has dis- 
covered new recipes for the salvation of humanity Tolstoy is 
ridiculous and reflects all the crudities, the lack of political 
training, and the revolutionary flabbiness of all visionaries. 
Tolstoy's doctrine of non-resistance to evil,” Lenin raged, “was 
in any event one of the chief causes of our defeat in the first 
revolutionary campaign. A ‘fool in Christ,’ harmful for the labor 
movement, who proclaimed the most infamous thing in the 
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World, i.e.: religion. Tolstoy's ideas are a real misfortune for 
Russia.” 


So concerned was Lenin with the potential danger of Tolstoy's 
teachings that he devoted three lectures and a series of discus- 
sions at the workers school in Longjumeau, near Paris, to a 
furious attack on Tolstoy's philosophy. He labeled Tolstoy's 
crusade against the official church a “dangerous deception” and 
his new religion, which “attempts to replace the official priests 
with priests of moral conviction” a “more refined but no less 
harmful opiate for the people.” 


But it was not only the radical wing of the social-protest 
movement which turned against Tolstoy. Many among his 
former followers who strove for a gradual social evolution were 
likewise repelled and alienated by certain of Tolstoy's state- 
ments such as these: “Socialism which regulates everything will 
destroy the individual”; “Social democracy is the enemy of 
humanity and is only the preparation for a new slavery.” “There 
is no need for such political parties. What the world needs is a 
religious revolution.” When one of his disciples asked him to 
comment on parliamentarianism, which was the great hope of 
many liberal-minded Russians, Tolstoy snapped: “To ask for 
my opinion on parliamentarianism is like asking the Pope or a 
monk for advice on the regulation of prostitution.” 

His rejection of democratic reforms drove away many of his 
most ardent followers in the liberal-bourgeois camp, who voiced 
their disappointment that the man who had kindled the light 
had also extinguished it, because he was incapable of realizing 
the demands of the historical hour in Russia’s development. 
They deplored Tolstoy's apostolic crusade as an “unfortunate 
abberation.” 


“This man has become a slave of his own ideas,” Gorky ex- 
claimed. 

In the end his followers in Russia were reduced to a “sect of 
orthodox Tolstoyans,” an isolated group of little prestige. 

In Europe as well, he lost ground among his pacifist followers 
when, shortly after the London Peace Congress, he published 
his sarcastic pamphlet “Cruel Entertainment” in which he 
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poured scorn on the attempt to form an international court of 
arbitration. 

Even his close relations with Asia were disrupted by basic 
differences in creed and culture. Letters in his published cor- 
respondence attest to this fact. In spite of their reverence for 
Tolstoy's teachings the Indians held fast to their religious dog- 
mas and traditions. They could not go along with him when 
Tolstoy questioned the divine authority of the Veda or when 
he termed their cosmological concept of creation as the product 
of an unbridled imagination. Neither his Hindu nor his Buddhist 
friends were willing to forsake their deeply-rooted belief in the 
reincarnation in favor of Tolstoy’s universal religion. Moham- 
medans in Persia and Syria, who had fallen under his spell, 
turned away when he refused to share their belief in the coming 
of the last of the twelve Imams, who was to be the Redeemer of 
the world. 

Besides these religious differences there were also socio- 
political discrepancies which proved insurmountable. Tolstoy's 
ideas concerning the means by which national and social free- 
dom was to be attained, proved, in the long run, a stumbling 
block for many of his Asian followers. His radical anarchism 
which called for disobedience of any worldly authority clashed 
with the conviction of his Chinese disciples who strictly adhered 
to the ancient Confucian “principles of good government and 
the right ruler.” His progressive followers in China again, who 
were eager to replace the ancient institutions with a modern con- 
stitutional government found themselves at odds with Tolstoy's 
rejection of all constitutional forms. His anti-constitutional at- 
titude alienated not only his progressive friends in China but 
also in other Asian countries. 

His greatest disappointment in Asia was the defection of his 
earliest Japanese followers. Here the break came because of a 
disagreement concerning the role and value of patriotism. Tol- 
stoy denounced patriotism as “the greatest evil, the arch-enemy 
of a real brotherhood of mankind.” The Japanese insisted that 
their brand of patriotism was based on “ethical principles.” 
While they willingly applauded Tolstoy when he proclaimed 
that Russia’s defeat at the hand of Japan was to serve as an 
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admonishment for an evangelical awakening of Russia, they 
resented it bitterly when he reprimanded them for cheering the 
feat of the victory over Russia. “A salvation of the East is im- 
possible unless all patriotism is exterminated,” he warned. 
Whereupon many of his erstwhile ardent disciples turned op- 
ponents. 

So in the end, Tolstoy, who had renounced his art, his literary 
fame, his personal wealth, all of which led to a disruption of 
his family life, came to realize that his was unattainable 
and that his world-wide mission had failed. What aggravated 
his tragedy was the fact that not only others found it hard to 
follow his precepts but that he himself experienced great dif- 
ficulties in trying to live up to his own ideas. This was not solely 
due to outer circumstances, such as the opposition to his self- 
imposed poverty by members of his family. His own weakness 
often thwarted his apostolic task and prevented him from lead- 
ing a life of complete renunciation, solitude, and contemplation. 
The old Adam, the enemy within himself, tripped him again and 
again, and caused him to cry out in despair: “The flesh should 
be the obedient dog of the spirit, running to do its bidding; but 
we — how de we live? The flesh rages and riots, and the spirit 
follows it helplessly and miserably.” 

Worst of all, the man who preached Christian love as “the 
highest and only law of human life” was engaged in a loveless 
struggle at home, where he was trapped in an atmosphere of 
constant quarrels and threats of suicide. A man of great honesty 
he passed stern judgment upon himself. In his diaries he listed 
his many sins, shortcomings and transgressions and indicted 
himself without mercy. Try as he might he could not solve the 
issue and finally evaded it by taking flight. 

But in spite of his personal tragedy his strivings have not been 
in vain. His ideas were destined to survive him and to make 
history on a world-wide scale. One month before his flight and 
death he wrote a letter to Gandhi which is considered Tolstoy’s 
spiritual testament of non-violence. Gandhi acknowledged later 
on: “It was Tolstoy who helped me to realize the infinite possi- 
bilities of universal love. Of all the utterances of modern ethical 
doctrine, it was his writings which most strongly confirmed me 
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in my ideas of the positive power of non-resistance, and of the 
renunciation of all types of violence.” When Gandhi became 
the leader of the Indian emancipation movement he proved to 
the world that Tolstoy's ideas of non-violence and passive re- 
sistance could win the freedom of a great nation. 

I have often thought how Tolstoy would have rejoiced, had 
he but known, when death overtook him in the railway station 
at Astapovo, that Gandhi would triumphantly prove the Gospel 
which he had preached, and that his disciple would lead the life 
for which he himself had so passionately aspired. 





My Meetings With Tolstoy’ 


By LEonID PASTERNAK 


I n the late autumn of 1892 a representative of the well-known 

periodical The North came from St. Petersburg to see me. I 
was a young painter then, whose name was gradually becoming 
known, and was flattered by the enticing proposal made by their 
representative to take part in illustrating Tolstoy's War and 
Peace together with three other painters, Repin, Kivshenko, and 
Vereshchagin — all of them famous. Each one was to choose 
from the novel some scenes he would like to illustrate and to 
paint them in water-color. The reproductions were to be given 
as free supplements to the subscribers of the periodical. This 
proposal was tempting because it meant an artistic competition 
with leading artists and it would be my first attempt at color 
illustration of the world-famous work by an author whom I had 
loved greatly ever since my school days. I plunged into the 
work. But it was not easy — in fact it was excrutiatingly dif- 
ficult to choose only four scenes out of the whole book which 
contained countless other scenes of equal beauty. 

After the first overwhelmingly joyful creative moments — the 
initial sketching — I came to the stage of completing the pictures 
and I then encountered insurmountable obstacles. Fantastic 
though it may sound, there was nothing left in Moscow, the 
chief scene of most of the events of that historic time — no mili- 
tary uniforms, or civilian costumes, or the interiors of that time 
— nothing of all that is indispensable for a painter whose inten- 
tion is to paint true to life and to the historic setting. Granted 
the usefulness of books as sources of information, any genuine 
colored piece of costume, any bright shred from a dress of the 
period can bring about an unexpected color composition, con- 
vincing and vivid. I could not find all I wanted in the libraries 
and there were many things which I could learn only from the 

1This is an extract from the unpublished memoirs of Leonid Pasternak, 


translated from the Russian by his daughters, Lydia Slater and Josephine 
Pasternak. [Ed.] 
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author himself. He still lived in Moscow at that time, scarcely 
half an hour away from my home. With illustrators it is an un- 
derstandable and natural yearning to show one’s pictures to the 
author and hear his judgment. Even the great Delacroix used 
to send his Faust illustrations to Goethe for his opinion; yet I 
could not bring myself to approach Tolstoy. The distinctive 
quality of Tolstoy's art is that his books are not so-called litera- 
ture but life itself, and we tend to forget about the existence of 
the author. Reading one or another of his works I always had 
the feeling of being present in the midst of all that happened, 
as an unnoticed observer, and I had no difficulty in making my 
sketches with almost portrait-like truthfulness, as if painted 
from life. Yet when I tried to visualize the author of the written 
piece, Tolstoy became endowed with legendary features, gigan- 
tic form, something of a cosmic, primevel order. To address my- 
self to such a giant I lacked the necessary courage in those days. 
As so often in life things happen quite unexpectedly. It proved 
to be my happy fate that one day I found myself standing face 
to face with Tolstoy. It happened at an exhibition of the 
“Peredvizhniki,” in 1893 where I had a large picture, “The 
Debutante.” The day before the opening I came to see how it 
was hung. The big halls of the Moscow Arts School, where the 
“Peredvizhniki” used to have their shows, were flooded with 
spring sunlight. There was the greatest commotion — the sound 
of hammering, the squeaking of nails being pulled from crates — 
the usual last-minute rush before the opening of a big exhibi- 
tion. The senior members in big fur coats stamped around, in- 
specting the rows of hanging pictures. With all this deafenin 
noise going on I was unaware that something very exciting onl 
unexpected was occurring near the entrance. Suddenly, when 
it became quieter I could hear the words: “He’s coming straight 
away. They were referring to the immediate arrival of Tolstoy, 
who since he avoided the public, had been given permission to 
see the exhibition before the official opening. This information 


2A society of realistic, genre painters who moved with their exhibits 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow and from there to the largest cities of the 


ieay” They helped develop the appreciation of art among the masses. 
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was imparted to me hurriedly by the well-known elderly painter 
Savitsky, who was a member of the “Peredvizhniki” and an old 
friend of mine. And there in the doorway, surrounded by a 
number of painters who welcomed him, stood Lev Tolstoy in 
his gray blouse with a leather strip for a belt. There he stood, 
the legendary Tolstoy, Russia’s genius, the great author of War 
and Peace. And he did not look intimidating at all. A very 
lovable, simple, yet dignified old man who seemed to be ill at 
ease. In what a friendly, polite, and charming manner he greeted 
the artists he already knew as well as those who were being in- 
troduced to him! Despite his sixty-five years he appeared lively, 
robust, and of great strength of mind and body. 

After greeting the painters he directed the penetrating glance 
of his gray eyes toward the hanging paintings. An expression 
came to his face which I later tried to recapture in my profile 
portrait of him which hangs in the Tolstoy Museum in Moscow. 
He walked, hands in his belt, with a quick gliding pace, scarcely 
raising his soles — a manner peculiar to him. He carried his body 
with ease, and his head was slightly raised, looking straight 
forward. The viewing began. Receiving descriptive information 
from his friend, Savitsky, he moved from canvas to canvas with 
a cluster of painters about him. Unnoticed, at the rear of the 
group, I tried to catch his words, to hear his opinions. Another 
few paces and he would be in front of my picture! “This is 
‘The Debutante’ by a gifted exhibitor, Pasternak” — scarcely 
had Savitsky pronounced these words when he was interrupted 
by Tolstoy's benevolent voice: “Oh, yes, yes, I know him al- 
ready. I've been following his work . . .” Savitsky then said: 
“Then would you allow me to introduce him to you, he is here.” 
“I shall be very pleased.” The circle of painters broke, and, full 
of excitement, I was pushed forward. He greeted me and shook 
my hand. Even now I can feel the pleasant warmth and softness 
of his large, firm hand. With that particular kindness of his, 
with the exquisite politeness of the Russian higher aristocracy, 
with his peculiar way of taking in a new acquaintance from top 
to toe in one glance, Tolstoy said something very flattering to 
me which in my excitement I could hardly grasp — something 
about my work which he had seen, such as “Letter from Home,” 
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and about certain drawings of mine he liked — and all this in 
the presence of my colleagues, some of whom were not too well 
disposed toward me! I became so embarrassed that I wished 
the earth would swallow me up. Beside myself with joy I nearly 
lost my head, but had sense enough to understand that I must 
not detain him and awkwardly receded into the crowd. 

Saying goodbye later as Tolstoy was leaving the exhibition, I 
took the opportunity of speaking to him about my illustrations 
and about my desire to be allowed to show them to him some- 
time. “Thank you. But of course, I shall be very pleased. Come 
next Friday. Come to tea. And by all means, do bring your draw- 
ings with you.” 


It was already dusk when I entered the large white room of 
the house on Khamovniki Street at the appointed hour. In the 
center of the room stood a round table, on which there burned 
a large oil lamp with a shade. I stood by the table, holding the 
portfolio under my arm, and waited tensely, my heart beating 
violently. Tolstoy entered the room with that characteristic pace 
of his, wearing the same gray smock, and, walking toward me, 
cheerfully greeted me. When he saw the portfolio he said in a 
kindly and jocular tone: “Well, then, let us see quickly what 
you have brought with you.” He moved closer to the lamp and 
took the first water color from my hand. I had depicted Natasha’s 
first ball, with Pierre Besukhov introducing Prince André to 
her. In the background, Emperor Alexander I appears in the 
entrance-way, surrounded by his brilliant suite; the ball is in 
progress, and in the light of burning chandeliers everything is 
resplendent with color. At first Tolstoy said nothing, but turning 
in the direction of the door he called out loudly: “Tanya, Tanya, 
come quickly, come!” Only then did he address me with the 
following words: “But I dreamt of something like that! How 
marvellous! When I wrote this scene I thought of exactly this 
kind of illustration. It is excellent, wonderful.” He repeated 
these words over and over again, every now and then turning 
away from the drawing and looking at me attentively. And it 
was with a singularly gentle intonation that he spoke these 
words of praise. I must confess it was an unexpected joy to have 
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made this impression on him. He still contemplated the water 
color. Shyness and instinctive embarrassment vanished; no more 
had I the feeling of being confronted by a grand and severe 
judge. “A lovable, friendly old man with a large gray, slightly 
yellowish beard, — he even reminds me of my father,” suddenly 
came to my mind. “And like my father, he has his hair combed 
to the nape of his neck with a lock behind his rather large ears.” 

I had not noticed that his daughter, Tatyana Lvovna, had 
come to the table: “Here, Tanya, I am now introducing you to 
the painter of whom I spoke after the exhibition. Look how 
beautiful this is!” Tatyana Lvovna, too, was quite enthusiastic. 
I did not know then that she was a painter herself, and a very 
gifted one. She gave full play to her feelings, and repeated con- 
tinously: “Oh, what a master you are! We never had anything 
like this before. Is it not so, father, this group of people around 
the Emperor is quite amazing.” Father and daughter examined 
and talked over all the persons represented in the picture and 
heaped praise on me as though trying to outdo each other. 
Tolstoy vot more and more interested. “Please show us the 
next one.” I then showed one after the other; “Napoleon and 
Lavrushka,” “Natasha visiting the wounded Prince André,” and 
“The Execution of the Moscow Incendiaries by the French.” 
With every new picture their interest rose and there was no 
end to their praise. I very well remember how Tolstoy burst out 
laughing loudly and merrily when, in my representation of a 
group of mounted officers in gaily colored uniforms, in the front 
of the picture he saw Napoleon in field uniform, stern and grim, 
listening to the babble of the drunken Lavrushka, riding at his 
side. Tolstoy was amused by Lavrushka’s tipsy countenance and 
his insolent high-spirited bearing contrasting with Napoleon’s 
gravity. Encouraged by Tolstoy's friendly mood, I began asking 
him for details of various scenes. I wanted to know especially 
about costumes and uniforms, in order to make sure that I had 
painted them correctly. Thus, for example, I wanted to know 
how Lavrushka should have been clad. And then I noticed with 
surprise that Tolstoy did not remember the text. Later on, when 
I asked about certain incidents connected with the shooting of 
the incendiaries, Tolstoy got so confused that it became clear 
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he had simply forgotten whole scenes from War and Peace! 
We could not help laughing at this. 

Then he began to talk about some interesting creative _ 
lems. “I remember,” he said, “that I was very eager to depict 
the Tilsit meeting of the two Emperors; yet it would not fit in 
as I would have liked it. Somehow I could not connect this meet- 
ing with anything. Then, the solution came with the progress 
of the novel itself. Nikolai Rostov, commissioned by Dolokhov, 
had to deliver to the Emperor a written petition and, therefore, 
had to go to Tilsit. Once having brought Rostov to Tilsit, I could 
describe the meeting of the Emperors in the fullest detail.” 

From conversation with Tatyana Lvovna that evening I 
learned that she was a painter herself and went to the Moscow 
School of Art whenever she could afford the time, for she was 
mainly occupied by the work she did for her father. She, as well 
as her mother, Sofia Andreevna, and her sister Mariya copied 
Tolstoy's manuscripts, read the proofs, and helped him with his 
vast correspondence with people all over the world. 

Gradually the drawing room filled with members of the fami- 
ly, friends, and guests. The first to whom I was introduced was 
Sofia Andreevna, Tolstoy's wife. At that time she was still a 
relatively young and vivacious woman of the world. Apparently 
very nervous, and being near-sighted, she constantly lifted and 
let drop her lorgnette which was fastened to a chain around 
her neck. She also had the habit of quickly and abruptly moving 
her head several times to and fro. She welcomed her guests in 
a friendly manner. 

The visitors belonged to all the varied classes and ranks of 
Russian society. There were old ladies-in-waiting, adjutants of 
the Grand Duke Sergei Alexandrovich, famous artists and sci- 
entists, and the so-called temnye liudi (“dark,” unenlightened 
people ), who were disciples of Tolstoy, as well as a school friend, 
a general, a courtier, side by side with socialists and revolution- 
aries, doomed perhaps to a future as exiles in Siberia. Such 
gatherings were possible only at the Tolstoys. 


The Tolstoy family remained in Moscow until spring and my 
wife and I often called at their house. My wife found particular 
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pleasure in playing the piano there and later in their country 
place Yasnaya Polyana. Often, when she played Tolstoy's fa- 
vorite composers for him, he would be moved to tears. 

In the Tolstoy Museum there is a water color of mine, a sketch 
of Tolstoy in our home, listening to chamber music (it was 
Chaikovsky’s trio which had just come out and which interested 
Tolstoy very much). My wife is at the piano, with Professor 
Grzhimali playing the violin and Professor Brandukov, the 
violoncello. I made this sketch from memory not from life. I 
would not have dared to do the latter as any trace of selfish 
interest must be avoided. I remember how that very evening 
his two daughters, Mariya and Tatyana, reproached me for this 
attitude, saying: “but Father would be only too glad to see how 
you would represent him.” Only later, in Yasnaya Polyana, did 
I begin to paint him from life. 

For a time there hung in the Rumyantsev Museum, next to 
a small Rembrandt (which made me feel very proud) one of 
my pictures of Tolstoy, a small canvas called: “The Reading of 
the Manuscript.” It represents Tolstoy reading his manuscript 
to his best friend, the famous painter N. N. Gué, but in fact it 
was not Gué but myself to whom he was reading from his new- 
est work. I did not want to perpetuate myself with Tolstoy, and 
therefore painted him with his old friend instead. There was 
a third person present — Tolstoy's noted biographer Paul Biru- 
kov, but in order to deepen the intimacy of the mood I did not 
want to paint a third man. The inspiration for the painting came 
about in this way: 

In the beginning of June, 1893, I was invited for the first time 
by the hospitable Tolstoys to visit them in Yasnaya Polyana. On 
the second or third day after my arrival I was standing with 
Birukov by the “Tree of the Poor” when Tolstoy came out of his 
study. He carried a scythe and had an overcoat around his 
shoulders. He invited us to go for a walk with him in the fields. 
All through the afternoon he had sat at his desk as usual, work- 
ing. It was his habit at this time of day to go for a walk or to do 
some work on the estate for exercise. That day he was going to 
mow. Dusk was falling. When we came to the meadow, Tolstoy 
discarded his coat and without breaking off the conversation 
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(we were speaking, I think, about literature) started mowing. 
For the first time I began drawing him from life in different 
postures as he worked. Then, apparently tired, he stopped, threw 
the coat about his shoulders, took the scythe, and we returned 
home. Suddenly he turned to me and said: “Leonid Osipovich, 
have you a little time to spend with me?” Of course! Preceding 
us, he walked into the house. Birukov just had time to whisper: 
“He probably wishes to read you his manuscript so you could 
illustrate it. It very seldom happens that he reads his manu- 
scripts to anybody.” And indeed, when we entered his study 
in the lower floor, Tolstoy put the scythe in a corner, and with- 
out taking off his coat, lit a candle and began to read a chapter 
from a wonderful and still unpublished piece. It was not this 
work, however, but another, more important and significant one 
that was offered me to illustrate a few years later. That was his 
Resurrection which he wrote and I illustrated at the same time 
— and I can say that this was one of the happiest and most 
memorable periods of my life. 

Tatyana Lvovna brought the joyful message that “Papa” 
wished me to come to Yasnaya Polyana; that he had written a 
new story and would like me to illustrate it. I was to come as 
soon as possible as he was in a great hurry to publish it for the 
proceeds were to be devoted to helping the Dukhobors to emi- 
grate to Canada. | 

The next day I settled my affairs as well as I could, wired Lev 
Nikolaevich, and took the night train to Yasnaya Polyana. A 
carriage was waiting for me at “Kozlovka Zaseka,” the first little 
stop after Tula where one gets off the train. It was early morn- 
ing, cool and damp. The trees bordering the road still had a few 
golden leaves. Now the famous pillars, the gate of Yasnaya 
Polyana came in sight. The horses carried us rapidly uphill, 
along the avenue leading to the house. Another sharp turn and 
we were there. Tolstoy stood waiting on the steps in spite of 
the early morning hour. “Well, it is so nice of you to come. I am 
very grateful. How are you?” As with every time I saw him, a 
peculiar excitement got hold of me and I felt with pleasure the 
firm pressure of his large, warm hand. 

“Come upstairs and have breakfast first.” 
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In the house everyone was still asleep. At breakfast, while 
pouring tea for me and talking about the details of our prospec- 
tive work, my host was a little tense, perhaps a little impatient 
too. He spoke of his new story and seemed to be completely 
carried away by it. “I believe it is the best I have ever written. 
I think you will like it.” This was a little unusual, for Tolstoy 
usually spoke very disparagingly of his literary work. 

I was given a room on the ground floor, where I had stayed 
before and began eagerly to read. At that point Resurrection 
was not yet the long novel in three parts which it later became. 
It was a comparatively short story, about a third of its eventual 
length. During the days I read the manuscript, and spent the 
evenings in Tolstoy's company. Thus passed several unforget- 
table days. 

But once started, Tolstoy could not stop, and the more he 
wrote, the more involved the story became. He altered a lot, 
changed various scenes, left out whole chapters. The end of the 
work receded farther and farther into the distance. Meanwhile, 
the first part was already being published since most Russian 
novels at that time were first published as supplements in peri- 
odicals. I made large drawings and after showing them first to 
Tolstoy I copied them and sent the originals to Niva, the pub- 
lisher, in St. Petersburg and copies were also sent to Paris, Lon- 
don, New York and other places where Resurrection was being 
published simultaneously. 

Tolstoy was kind and friendly and valued every sketch, even 
the smallest. One of my drawings of the governor of the Peter 
and Paul fortress, turned out to have a resemblance to the real 
governor, whom Tolstoy had in mind, when describing his 
Baron Kriegsmut. Sometimes I succeeded in calling forth his 
genuine, childlike laughter, for instance at the illustration “Za- 
kuska at the Korchagins,” or the drawing with the caption — 
“Mary, can't you stop just for a minute?” He laughed even more 
heartily when I showed him “The Judges.” “Oh, but you are 
even more caustic than I!” he exclaimed. Yet most of the draw- 
ings evoked in him a serious mood. Once I brought him an il- 
lustration I had just completed — “After the flogging.” Tolstoy, 
looking at the picture attentively, said again and again, “Very 
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good ... very good .. .” His voice broke and a tear crept down 
his cheek. Suddenly he put his hand to his forehead and ex- 
claimed: “But what have I done! I have wired the publisher to 
take out this whole chapter! But it does not matter. I will wire 
him presently to put it back, because the drawing must be in- 
cluded at all costs.” On hearing this, I naturally protested. It 
would never do to have Tolstoy alter the plan of his work be- 
cause of my illustration. Yet he insisted. “Well, let me see. . . 
I have an idea,” he said, “at a suitable place in the text I shall 
insert a reference to the fact that the flogging had taken place, 
and this will justify the publication of your drawing.” And he 
sent off a wire with this instruction. 

Resurrection developed into a very long novel. “When at last 
will you banish me to Siberia?” I asked, referring to the descrip- 
tion of Siberia and the life of the exiles there. “Soon, soon. I am 
busy now arranging, smoothing out what has been accumulat- 
ing.” At last the great work was completed and its tremendous 
success was ample reward for all my hard labor. 

In conclusion I will quote a typically Tolstoyan judgment 
on the value and meaning of a work of art. When the first re- 
productions of my illustrations reached me, in spite of all the 
praise of the publishers, I was in utter despair because they 
were so poor and I could do nothing about it. I remember how 
Tolstoy, seeing my anguish, and wishing to console me said: 

“Do not take it to heart — you certainly will later show the 
originals of your illustrations in a public exhibition and all will 
see them and give them their full due. You must remember, 
Leonid Osipovich, that everything in the world will pass: states 
and thrones and wealth will perish, our own and our descend- 
ants mortal frames will be forgotten. But, if in our work there 
is even a grain of true art, it will live forever.” 





Tolstoy and Gandhi 


By JANKO LAVRIN 


I" is not by mere chance that the names of Tolstoy and 

Gandhi are so often linked together almost as a matter of 
course. Even Lunacharsky, the late Commissar of Soviet educa- 
tion, referred to Gandhi as a Hindu Tolstoy. Gandhi confirmed 
his own indebtedness to Tolstoy, the thinker and the moralist, 
in a letter which he sent to the sage of Yasnaya Polyana on 
April 4, 1910, in which he called himself Tolstoy's devoted fol- 
lower. And on September 7 of the same year, i.e. only a few 
weeks before his dramatic death, Tolstoy addressed to Gandhi 
a cordial letter dealing mainly with the theory of non-violence 
which both of them held in common. It is known, moreover, 
that during his stay in South Africa, Gandhi founded among the 
Hindu émigrés, as early as 1904, a “Tolstoy farm” at Phoenix 
in Natal — a venture which was later continued (in a modified 
form) in his Satyagraha-Ashram settlement at Ahmedabad in 
India. 

If one compares Tolstoy's teaching with that of Gandhi, one 
is certainly struck by the similarity and not infrequently by the 
identity of their views and ideas. Both made the “law of love” 
and non-violence the very kernel of their moral philosophy. Both 
turned as sharply as they could against the entire nad of mod- 
ern civilization and preached not only anti-militarism, but civil 
disobedience on the widest possible scale. Both of them sided 
with the down-trodden, toiling masses with whom they tried 
to identify themselves and simplify their own lives accordingly. 
Regarding the voice of conscience as the only law to be fol- 
lowed, they both called modern humanity back to the ethical 
foundations of life as distinct from man-made rules and laws. 
Nor is it without significance that both men left autobiograph- 
ical records of their quest and spiritual pilgrimage: Tolstoy in 
his poignant Confession and Gandhi in his more detailed Story 
of My Experiment with Truth, which carries the account only 
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to the year 1921. And finally both Gandhi and Tolstoy had 
grown to such a position of moral authority as to compel the 
world to listen to their message. In fact, they are the only two 
figures in recent history who were regarded as the voice of con- 
science of their respective nations and, to some extent, even of 
humanity as a whole. 

A closer scrutiny is bound to reveal, however, not only the 
similarities but also some essential differences between these two 
men. In addition to being one of the greatest artists of the word, 
Count Tolstoy, for example, was one of the most complex in- 
dividuals — as complex in his own ways as was his great rival in 
literature, Feodor Dostoevsky. A rich and full-blooded person- 
ality in the best “pagan” sense, Tolstoy was the very opposite 
of a born ascetic. His spontaneous and passionate zest for life 
tended to affirm itself apart from and perhaps against any 
“meaning of life.” Yet parallel with this there existed in him a 
brooding moral seeker who refused to accept life without an 
adequate “meaning of life.” As there did not seem to exist a 
sufficiently strong organic bond between these two Tolstoys, 
they had to alternate, not only in his art but also in his life, until 
after his “conversion” the moralist took the upper hand malgré 
tout. In short, whenever Tolstoy wanted to assert any of these 
Christian virtues which he extolled in his later years, he first 
had to overcome their turbulent contradictions within himself. 
This struggle was far from easy in a man who had inherited 
from his aristocratic ancestors not only an exuberant vitality but 
also a great deal of quarrelsome self-will and that egotistic pride 
which often comes out even when camouflaged by the garb of 
humility. Most of his teaching and preaching thus became only 
a relentless effort to find an outlet from his own inner conflicts 
and contradictions. 

Compared with Tolstoy from this angle, Mahatma Gandhi is 
simplicity itself. His nature may be less “broad” than that of 
Tolstoy but, perhaps for this very reason, it is more harmonious, 
more consistent and actually appears to be all of a piece. As 
Romain Rolland pointed out in his book on the Mahatma: 
“Gandhi is a Tolstoy in a more gentle, appeased, and, if I dared, 
I would say, in a more Christian sense, for Tolstoy is not so 
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much a Christian by nature as by force of will.” He also quotes 
Tagore’s opinion concerning the two sages. “Tagore pointed out 
to me how much more clothed in light and radiance Gandhi's 
spirit is than Tolstoy's. With Gandhi everything is nature — 
modest, simple, pure — while his struggles are hallowed by 
religious serenity, whereas with Tolstoy everything is proud 
revolt against pride, hatred against hatred, passion against 
passion. Everything in Tolstoy is violence, even his doctrine of 
non-violence. (Translated by C. D. Grote.) 

Among other divergent features one could perhaps mention 
Tolstoy's attitude towards death. It was precisely the full- 
blooded, “pagan,” vitality and love of life in Tolstoy that made 
him loathe the very idea of death. His ever-recurring preoccupa- 
tion with death was only a proof of his secret fear of it — a fear 
which he was unable to exorcise even by extreme asceticism. 
To Gandhi, on the other hand, death seems to present no hor- 
ror. For him it is a natural completion and conclusion of life as it 
should be with any truly religious man. The more Tolstoy was 
inclined to be on the side of life qua life, the more persistently 
his moral and moralizing double kept cropping up like a severe 
censor, reminding him not only of his ethical duties but also of 
that memento mori which he could never get rid of. No wonder 
the moral censor eventually prevailed. And this brings us to a 
closer comparison of Tolstoy's message with that of Gandhi. 

In his autobiography Gandhi mentions Tolstoy’s The Kingdom 
of God is Within You as a book which “overwhelmed” him. “It 
left an abiding impression on me.” Gandhi had read also a 
number of other books by Tolstoy, notably What to Do, The 
Gospels in Brief, and What is Art? (with whose thesis that art 
itself should never be divorced from ethics, he fully agreed). 
Yet the question arises: how far can one speak of the direct 
influence of Tolstoy upon Gandhi? One is perhaps nearer the 
truth in saying that there is often coincidence of ideas rather 
than influence of one man on the other. Gandhi was certainly 
“overwhelmed” to have found in Tolstoy (and expressed with 
Tolstoy's verbal art) many of those trends and ideas which he 
himself had previously gathered from Hindu as well as Buddhist 
religious thought. As a law-student in London Gandhi became 
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acquainted also with the Gospel and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Strangely enough, it was in London that he intensified his study 
of the Bhagavad Gita where he found a number of ideas 
preached by Tolstoy including those of non-violence and non- 
resistance. As Gandhi acknowledged to J. J. Doke, an early 
biographer of his: “The Bhagavad Gita deepened the impression 
[of this doctrine], and Tolstoy's The te of God is Within 
You gave it permanent form.” He completed this remark by say- 
ing: Surely there is no distinction between Hinduism as repre- 
sented in the Bhagavad Gita and the revelation of Christ; both 
must be from the same source.” 

This means that Tolstoy’s own interpretation of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is the very pivot of his teaching, contained 
nothing that was really new to Gandhi. For one thing, the Hindu 
Jain sect, to which the Gandhi family a is based on the 
teaching of love and of ahimsa, i.e. non-violence or causing no 
evil to any living creature without distinction. In addition to 
being anti-militaristic, it adheres to the doctrine of brahmachar- 
va (strict abstinence from sex) and also to vegetarianism which 
was practiced by both Gandhi and Tolstoy. Gandhi's subsequent 
Satyagraha, or Might-of-Truth movement, with its gospel of 
universal love and self-sacrifice, was but an expansion of the 
same ahimsa, endorsed as it were by Tolstoy's didactic writings 
and also by Ruskin’s Unto this Last. 

Tolstoy himself, for all his admiration of the Sermon on the 
Mount, must have gleaned a number of his views from Indian 
sources as well; the more so because as a Russian he had a better 
grasp of the Eastern mentality than could be said of Western 
Europeans. It was not for nothing that he was a great admirer 
of Schopenhauer in whose philosophy the Buddhist outlook 
plays a predominant part. Buddhism, the Vedanta philosophy, 
the Bhagavad Gita and Eastern thought in general appealed to 
Tolstoy so much indeed that even his idea of moral retribution 
was nearer to the Indian conception of Karma than to that of 
Christian Grace or redemption. This made him insist the more 
on his ideal of self-perfection — almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. And his moral demands were so severe and ruthless 
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precisely because he was secretly afraid of his own “sinfulness” 
and of his repressed passions. 

The paradox of Tolstoy's teaching is that, however right he 
may have been in his merciless criticism of all the evils of mod- 
ern life, the remedies he offers are usually one-sided and unten- 
able for the very reason that he eliminates everything that does 
not tally with his own moral scheme of things. Thus, instead 
of trying to overcome our civilization (based on inequality and 
injustice), he rejects it wholesale by wanting to wipe it clean 
and turn it into a tabula rasa in the name of an amorphous and 
static pre-civilized society. In that society there should be no 
differentiation, no governments, no laws — nothing except 
“universal love” dictated by man’s conscience, or rather by the 
Sermon on the Mount as “corrected” and approved of by Tolstoy 
himself. Tolstoy's “Christian anarchism’ certainly does not 
manifest any tendency to overcome the evils of our civilization 
through direct action. It prefers to entrench itself in self-perfec- 
tion and in that theory of non-violence or non-resistance which 
has become so closely connected with his teaching. 

Needless to say, Gandhi can serve in this respect as a correc- 
tive to Tolstoy for the very reason that he was so much less 
complicated than Tolstoy. Gandhi's simplicity may in fact have 
been responsible even for that higher common sense in him 
which lent to his life-work a considerable flexibility without in 
the least impairing his integrity. A comparison between Tol- 
stoys and Gandhi's attitudes towards their central problem, 
the problem of non-violence, may suffice to illustrate this point. 

Keeping too much to the letter of the “corrected” Sermon on 
the Mount, Tolstoy could hardly have avoided the rigidity of 
his own conclusions. He was so afraid of what might be called 
the chain-reaction of evil that in any violent resistance to it he 
only saw a means of provoking further evil on the other side 
and thus perpetuating it ad infinitum. When asked by E. H. 
Crosby whether one should or should not violently resist a rob- 
ber wanting to kill a child, Tolstoy gave — in a letter — this 
characteristic reply which is not devoid of unconscious sophistry 
or even of false sentimentality: “Who has decided that the life 
of a child is more necessary and better than the life of a robber? 
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But if a man is a Christian, he has still less cause to depart from 
the law given to him by God and to do to the robber what the 
robber wants to do to the child; he may implore the robber, may 
place his body between the robber and his victim, but there is 
one thing he cannot do — he cannot consciously depart from the 
law of God the fulfilment of which forms the meaning of life.” 

Gandhi, on the other hand, interprets dharma, or non-violent 
resistance, not as something passive but as a “pitting up of one's 
whole soul” against the will of an evil-doer or a tyrant. He even 
makes a concession to violence, provided this be morally justi- 
fied and necessary. “When there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I advise violence,” he declared on Octo- 
ber 20, 1921. “I would rather have India resort to arms to defend 
her own honor than that she would in a cowardly manner be- 
come or remain a helpless victim of her own dishonor.” Gan- 
dhi’s common sense was equally justified from a moral stand- 
point ) when he put direct action above mere passive resistance: 
“I regret the term ‘passive resistance’ because of its insufficiency 
... Buddha fearlessly carried the war into the enemy camp and 
brought down to its knees an arrogant priesthood. Christ drove 
out the money-changers from the temple of Jerusalem . . . Both 
were intensely direct actions. But even as Buddha and Christ 
chastened, they showed unmistakable gentleness and love be- 
hind every act of theirs.” 

This brings us to the practice of Gandhi's civil disobedience 
and of non-cooperation on the widest possible scale. The “Chris- 
tian anarchist’ Tolstoy would have nothing to do with any 
organized bodies, whether governmental, political, or patriotic. 
He regarded all of them as instruments of human division and 
therefore contrary to the law of conscience. His attitude towards 
them was one of non-cooperation and of passive resistance. In 
the case of Gandhi on the other hand, non-cooperation itself 
often became an “intensely active state — more active than phys- 
ical resistance or violence.” His call for non-cooperation with 
the British colonial government was motivated as follows: “A 
government that is evil has no room for good men and women 
except in prisons. As no government in the world can possibly 
put a whole nation in prison, it must yield to its demands or 
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abdicate in favor of a government suited to that nation.” Far 
from rejecting all governments without distinction as Tolstoy 
did, Gandhi rejected only a bad government. He adopted a 
similar attitude also towards politics which were equally con- 
demned by Tolstoy. 

Here again it was common sense, guided by practical ideal- 
ism that made Gandhi take such an active part in politics. He 
knew only too well that “politics today encircle us like the coils 
of a snake from which one cannot get out no matter how one 
tries.” But for this very reason he was the more anxious to 
humanize politics rather than turn away from them in the man- 
ner of Tolstoy. And however much Tolstoy may have thundered 
against patriotism, Gandhi repudiated only its negative variety 
— the competitive, jealous, and antagonistic kind of patriotism. 
Regarding his own patriotic activity as part and parcel of his 
univeralism, he was quite entitled to justify it by saying: “The 
road to salvation lies through incessant toil in the service of my 
own country and of humanity. I want to identify myself with 
everything that lives. For me patriotism is the same as human- 
ity. I am patriotic because I am human and humane . . . So my 
patriotism is for me a stage in my journey to the land of eternal 
freedom and peace.” 

He might have said the same of the whole of his political 
work which was invariably performed in the service of his own 
country on the one hand and of humanity on the other, since 
he could never separate the two. Nor could he separate his poli- 
tical aims from his wider and deeper spiritual aspirations. In 
the introduction to his autobiography he apologizes for various 
omissions in these words: “I should certainly narrate my experi- 
ments in the spiritual field which are known only to myself, and 
from which I have derived such powers as I possess for workin 
in the political field.” In an era of cynical Realpolitik Gandhi did 
his best to combine the two fields by imbuing his own politics 
with religious and moral values — a method which challenged 
the entire Machiavellian tradition of the West. Instead of con- 
demning politics wholesale (as Tolstoy had done), he accepted 
them with the courage of a man who knows that he is fighting 
for the right cause. But at the same time here again he adopted 
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Tolstoy's ideal of moral self-perfection as a necessary corollary 
of his political struggle. He himself explained this in one of his 
Congressional speeches by saying: “Since Truth and non- 
violence have become the only methods of the Congress in the 
fight for its aims, self-perfection is necessary even for the sake 
of political activity.” And in the following passage he was yet 
more explicit: “For me there are no politics devoid of religion. 
Politics bereft of religion are a death-trap because they kill the 
soul.” 

It would be impossible to imagine anything less “European” 
than utterances such as these. In the ears of a Western man they 
sound Utopian to a degree. Yet Gandhi got away with them, 
not only in theory but also in practice. And his victory was 
helped by the fact that his personal effort and attitude had 
found a strong echo in the conscience of India herself. This is 
why Romain Rolland is quite entitled to say that “Gandhi has 
aroused three hundred million men, shaken the British Empire, 
and inaugurated in human politics the most powerful move- 
ment during some two thousand years.” The results of Gandhi's 
activity can best be defined as a miracle of modern history. And 
his final message, illustrated by his own practical effort and 
example, is such as would undoubtedly have been endorsed 
also by Tolstoy. To quote his own words: “I venture to suggest 
in all humility that, if India reaches her destiny through truth 
and non-violence, she will have added no small contribution to 
the world of peace for which the nations are thirsting . . . For 
peace will not come out of a clash of arms, but out of Justice, 
lived and done by unarmed nations in the face of great odds.” 





Tolstoy as an Artist 


By Greorce ADAMOVITCH 


‘ a i OLsTOY as an artist” is an immense subject which requires 

some preliminary observations. It would be impossible to 
exhaust such a theme in a short article; one can only indicate 
some of the essential features of his skill as an artist. 

If one were dealing with any other writer it would be a com- 
paratively simple task to describe his method of portrayal, note 
the peculiarities of his style and narrative manner, — in short 
show how he differed from most other writers of his time. But 
Tolstoy was not only an artist. However paradoxical it may seem 
at first sight, he was at once a great artist and an enemy of art, 
at least the kind of art which regards itself as justified for its own 
sake and seeks nothing further than artistic or poetic satisfaction. 
This emerges most sharply if one compares Tolstoy with Tur- 
genev, and it partly explains why they found so little in com- 
mon and failed to establish friendly relations in all the thirty 
years or so that they knew each other. Since they did not “speak 
the same language” it was clearly difficult for them to under- 
stand each other. 

In his creative work Tolstoy was essentially searching for one 
thing, which is embodied in the untranslatable Russian word 
pravda, — untranslatable because it combines the meanings of 
both truth and justice. And both these meanings are equally 
important in any picture of Tolstoy as a whole, although if we 
confine our attention to the artistic side of his work we may 
disregard the idea of justice and dwell simply on that of truth. 

Tolstoy hated any kind of falseness or insincerity in literature 
and he himself tried to write without using a single word for 
mere adornment, using words only to produce the most cogent 
and convincing effect and to get a feeling or idea across as 
accurately as possible. He had an unfailing gift for detecting in 
others the slightest desire to show off and this naturally drove 
him, with a kind of fanatical persistence, to bring out the real, 
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hidden motives of his heroes in contrast to their words and 
deeds. This was no accidental literary device which he could 
have cast aside if he had wished, but a natural, innate need to 
be truthful and to obey the same exacting principle when deal- 
ing with the characters he created. 

It was the poet Nekrasov, a man of intelligence and percep- 
tion, who first noticed this in 1855, on reading Tolstoy's early 
works, “Strict unflinching truthfulness” was what, in Nekrasov's 
words, distinguished “this unusually gifted writer.” What Nek- 
rasov said of him remained true to the last word that Tolstoy 
ever wrote; he never departed from this strict, unflinching de- 
votion to the truth, without which everything for him was mere 
dust and false glitter. The motto of War and Peace is: “There 
is no greatness without simplicity, goodness, and truth.” It 
would not be too much to say that he held the same view of 
literature, even including the idea of goodness, since any artist 
who is also a moralist, as Tolstoy always was, sees goodness as 
a prerequisite of all beauty and perfection. 

In this connection Tolstoy's very style is both remarkable and 
revealing. None of the epithets usually associated with style is 
applicable in his case: splendid, brilliant, supple, clear, graphic 
— none convey any idea of Tolstoy's style, indeed they seem 
inept and absurd when one thinks of any of the pages written 
by him. Tolstoy never wrote “beautiful” or “musical” prose, and 
if by chance he wrote a sentence which might have sounded so, 
he would at once destroy it, as if annoyed with himself for 
such an intolerable piece of literary affection. He habitually ob- 
served the rules of syntax so long as they did not hinder him, 
but sometimes, in his tormented efforts to express the exact 
shade of meaning he wanted, he would flout the rules. The 
ordinary, monotonously smooth language which filled the pages 
of newspapers and magazines seemed dead to him: he listened 
carefully to the speech of simple people who knew no gram- 
mar and was surprised and pe arm to find in it a freshness 
and expressiveness which most educated people had lost. With- 
out the slightest hesitation and contrary to the canons laid down 
by Flaubert (whom he admired as a novelist, although they 
stood at opposite poles in relation to art), he would repeat the 
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same word a dozen times on one page and pile up one dependent 
clause after another, something which would have wreaked 
havoc with the style of other writers, yet one must say quite 
unreservedly that no one, before or since, has written such 
powerful or expressive Russian. He is not the greatest Russian 
stylist, if we look upon style as something in the nature of 
literary clothing or ornament, but he is the greatest Russian 
writer — if by that we mean the one who conveys what he is 
trying to say with the greatest conviction and the strongest 
impact on our memory. Tolstoy's sentences are held together 
from within, they are tempered by the unquenchable fire that 
burned in him, and not only can they do without the external 
harmony or the fastidious choice of epithets insisted upon by 
the followers of “art for art’s sake” — just the reverse — an 
stylistic elegance would be crumpled and destroyed by the 
force of his pen, as if by a whirlwind. What is more, any deliber- 
ate effort of style, any striving after brilliance or display of 
elegance would seem empty puerility beside his regal simplicity 
and power. 

Chekhov expresses this well in his unfinished story “The 
Letter,” admittedly without naming Tolstoy but certainly with 
Tolstoy in mind, since he repeated it almost exactly word for 
word elsewhere, mentioning Tolstoy this time by name: “What 
strength! The form is obviously clumsy, and yet what breadth 
of freedom, what a gigantic, awe-inspiring artist one feels 
behind all this clumsiness! He uses ‘which’ three times and ‘so” 
twice in the same sentence. His sentences are badly constructed, 
done not with the fine point of a brush but in one big sweep 
but what a fountain gushes forth from under these endless 
‘whiches, what supple, orderly, profound thought is concealed 
beneath, and what compelling truth!” 

One could cite numerous examples of Tolstoy’s mastery of 
style, for all his indifference to it. Consider, for example, the 
famous last sentence in the chapter on Anna Karenina’s suicide: 
“And the candle by which she was reading that book so full of 
anxiety, deceit, misfortune and evil flared up brighter than ever 


1Chekhov used the Russian words kotoryi and vidimo. 
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before and illumined for her all that had previously been shroud- 
ed in darkness, flickered, grew dim, and went out for ever.” 

One could hardly imagine a more banal metaphor that this, 
in which life is likened to a burning candle. Flaubert or Tur- 
genev would have been ashamed had they allowed such a trite 
image in any of their novels. But in Tolstoy's hands this sentence 
sounds as though he were the first person to hit upon the com- 
parison, and there is such power, such pathos and bitterness in 
it that no one who has read Anna Karenina could forget it (espe- 
cially if he has read it in the original). There are many very 
fine descriptions of suicide to be found in literature but none 
of them compare, even remotely, with this page. In Tolstoy's 
description it really seems, when the candle is extinguished, 
that a human life has suddenly been snuffed out, and the very 
rhythm of this sentence is so unfailingly right, so full of pristine 
power that it seems as though it was measured out by fate or 
even God himself, who alone has the right, as the epigraph 
tells us, to punish Anna or to forgive her. In all the great figures 
of literature the art itself is concealed — and so it is here. 

The striving for truth, which is basic to all Tolstoy's work, 
comes out in the characters he created as well. In saying this 
I am not just thinking of the way he exposes the hypocrisy in 
their hearts and reveals their true motives; I think one must 
look deeper into their very make-up. 

There are no “types” in Tolstoy's works, in the sense that 
Rudin, Bazarov, or Oblomov may be called types. If one were to 
assign to a schoolboy an essay on the character of one of these 
or of Liza in A Nest of Gentlefolk or Nataliya in Rudin, he would 
probably cope with it without much difficulty — he could show 
Nataliya’s firmness of character, Liza’s devotion to duty, Rudin’s 
garrulity and inability to match words with deeds, and so on. 
Turgenev'ss characters, like those in the vast majority of novels, 
have one dominant trait which gives us some idea of their gen- 
eral make-up. But it is much more difficult to sum up the char- 
acter of Anna or Prince Andrei. What is Anna, is she good or 
evil, stupid or clever, weak-willed or strong, stable or otherwise? 
As soon as one attempts an answer doubts begin to arise. There 
are contradictory elements in Anna’s character, and as a literary 
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figure she is infinitely more complex than any of Turgenev's 
heroines, for she is not a “tpye,” but a living person whom the 
reader remembers as he would someone he has really known. 
In real life there are very few “types,” very few people, that is, 
with one central, fixed trait of character; the great majority of 
people are an amalgam of variable and elusive qualities and 
do not fit into exact categories. 

It might easily be supposed that Tolstoy's tendency to present 
vague, contradictory characters was quite unpremeditated, had 
he not made his view of human nature perfectly explicit in 
Resurrection. “It is one of the commonest and most sAlinienl 
superstitions,’ he wrote, “that each human being has certain 
definite qualities, that we are either good or bad, clever or 
stupid, energetic or passive, and so on. But people are not like 
that. We can say that a particular man is more often good than 
bad, clever more often than stupid, or more often energetic 
than passive, or the reverse, but it would be untrue to say of any 
one man that he is simply good or clever, bad or stupid. Yet 
that is how we always classify people — and it is wrong. Human 
beings are like rivers — the water flowing through all of them 
is the same in each case, but each river is narrow at one point 
and broad at another, sometimes calm, or clear, or cold, some- 
times it is muddy, and again sometimes it is warm. And people 
are the same. Each man has within him the germs of all human 
qualities, each of which comes out in him at different times, and 
often he will behave quite ‘out of character,’ yet he is still the 
same person. In some people these changes are very abrupt.” 

This statement is a rare example in Tolstoy of something akin 
to creative self-analysis. It seems as if he is explaining to him- 
self as well as his readers the method he follows in depicting 
characters, and he not only explains the method, he also 
justifies it. 

There is also this further, remarkable fact about Tolstoy's 
novels, that the secondary, incidental characters are more 
rounded, clearer, and perhaps even more sharply defined than 
the main ones. I can think of no other novelist, even among the 
great names such as Balzac, Dickens, Dostoevsky, or Proust, 
in whom one can find this peculiarity, which has such a deep 
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inner significance. One has only to compare Prince Andrei, for 
example, with his father, who plays what is after all only a small 
part in War and Peace, to see that this is so, or to compare Anna, 
for example, with Dolly, or Levin with Stiva Oblonsky. The 
further Tolstoy peers into the character of a man, the more 
Re he finds that are not altogether consistent, that is, they 

o not fit neatly together into a ready-made “type”. The old 
prince in War and Peace is truly a marvel of descriptive por- 
traiture, a figure sketched with exceptional clarity, beside whom 
Andrei is rather vague, not of course, because the author could 
not describe him, but because he was presenting a living per- 
son and did not bother to give us any precise impression of him. 
The old prince is a wonderful literary figure, but Andrei is an 
acquaintance, a friend whom we know intimately, as though 
we had often conversed with him, spent long evenings in his 
, company, quarrelled. with him, ve. ar and cried with him, 
even present at his death-bed. But if one thinks of him one 
would still be inclined to echo the Russian proverb, which would 
apply to any human being, “Other men’s hearts are shrouded 
in darkness.’ Tolstoy touched the fringe of darkness in Andrei's 
soul and then turned away again. It is because there is some- 
thing elusive about Andrei in fact that he is closer to us than 
the old prince, and much closer than Rudin or Oblomov. 

Charles du Bos, one of the most penetrating critics of our 
time, once expressed the opinion that only two writers had really 
known the human heart and been able to depict people — 
Shakespeare and Tolstoy. I believe this to be true, although I 
can already hear many ‘people exclaiming in surprise — what 
about Dostoevsky? My reply to them would be roughly this: 
Dostoevsky had a deep understanding of spiritual and psychic 
phenomena, and was a unique guide to the dark and hitherto 
unexplored labyrinths of human consciousness, and a consum- 
mate artist at portraying all this. But when it came to dealing 
with the vast majority of mankind, normal people who are not 
deformed by life or tormented in spirit, Dostoevsky was much 
weaker and his clairvoyant powers deserted him. 


2Chuzhaya dusha-potemki. 
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As for Tolstoy's attitude to Shakespeare, it can only be ex- 
plained as a monstrous misunderstanding. It would be pointless 
to recall all that he wrote about Shakespeare, for it is well 
enough known already, as is the remark he is reported by Bunin 
to have once made to Chekhov, whose plays he did not like, 
“Shakespeare was a bad writer, but you are even worse!” It 
should be added that Tolstoy only said this in jest, with a good- 
natured smile, not at all in the stern, school-masterish manner 
some people ascribe to him on this occasion. But I shall only 
speak here about his assessment of Hamlet. 

Tolstoy wrote sarcastically that clever people had been rack- 
ing their brains for more than three hundred years to fathom the 
character of the Prince of Denmark, yet the solution was quite 
simple — he had no character at all. We may agree that there 
is some truth in this remark, but let it be emphasized that this 
is precisely what was so new in Shakespeare, this was his great 
psychological discovery, for he was the first writer to portray 
a man whose heart is full of contradictions and torn asunder by 
conflicting desires. The Greeks knew nothing of this, nor did 
the French Classical tragedians, in particular Racine — although 
he could have found some evidence of it in Montaigne, from 
whom he could have learned must else besides. But Montaigne, 
unfortunately, was not a poet. Shakespeare was the first writer 
in world literature to create a man who is like a river, — how 
could Tolstoy, who did essentially the same thing, and who com- 
au man so aptly to a river, how could he fail to realize that 

e was following in Shakespeare's footsteps? 

This is a rhetorical question, of course. One has only to reread 
Tolstoy's treatise What is Art? to appreciate once again how 
cruelly unjust he could be in his appraisals and judgments, and 
how many writers he spurned who could have been his allies. 
His restless, passionate search for “truth” sometimes made him 
short-sighted. His mind was full to the brim with its own ideas 
and impressions and therefore it could not always be open and 
receptive to those of others. 

Charles du Bos, whom I have already mentioned, once said of 
War and Peace, “If Life could write, it would write just like 
this.” Hardly anyone would deny, I think, that this gives a true 
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impression of Tolstoy's novel. It is by no means easy, however, 
to explain what produces this impression, and in any case it can 
not simply: be explained by the psychological plausibility of 
Tolstoy's characters or the realistic accuracy of his detail. What 
is especially important is what exists, as it were, “between” the 
people he creates, the common air they breathe, that elusive 
something which stamps them all as belonging to the same 
world. It would be hard to isolate any one specific feature that 
creates this impression, for it is something that emerges gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly, and mysteriously even as this world of ours 
probably did. In each of Tolstoy's novels we find innumerable 
details which seem quite gratuitous and even unnecessary. They 
are brought in not because the author thought them essential 
but because he observed them, even though he could not explain 
them. When Anna is dangerously ill and Vronsky is at her bed- 
side he does not sit straight in his chair but “sideways.” Why 
should he do this? The fact that he does not sit as people usually 
do in itself adds nothing at all to the scene, nor does it help to 
stress his anxiety. Tolstoy only mentioned this because _his 
creative imagination worked in such a way that it was as if he 
himself were in Anna's room. This particular detail is not vital, 
on the contrary it could have been replaced by any other he 
chose to use, but the very fact that it is so accidental makes it 
an integral part of the whole. By contrast there is much that is 
indispensable in Balzac, Dickens, and especially Dostoevsky, all 
of whom constructed their narratives, while Tolstoy let his grow 
organically, without interfering in this elemental process. 

War and Peace is usually acknowledged to be the culmina- 
tion of Tolstoy's creative work. The sheer breadth of its sweep 
makes it indeed a unique work, a “Russian Iliad” as Tolstoy 
himself called it, according to Maxim Gorky. (Incidentally, 
Bunin strongly denied that Tolstoy would ever have compared 
himself to Homer and declared that Gorky in his memoirs had 
made this up, along with many other things.) War and Peace 
was written when Tolstoy was at the height of his creative 
powers, at the age when a man has reached maturity but not 
lost any of the energy and fire of youth, and this novel, with its 
boundless flow of inspiration, clearly surpasses anything else to 
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be found in Russian literature. But as a writer grows older his 
decline of powers is often compensated by greater experience, 
stricter demands on himself, sometimes even a disdain for 
things that attracted him before, and if we compare War and 
Peace with Resurrection, written when Tolstoy was about sev- 
enty, we find that this is what happened in his case. 

Resurrection certainly lacks the verbal and descriptive splen- 
dor which is so dazzling in War and Peace. It was no accident 
that Tolstoy's last novel came as a disappointment to both his 
readers and critics, for it seemed to mark a decline in the 
creative powers of one who had previously been an artist of 
genius. But opinions change as the years go by and there are 
probably few people who would say the same today. In the 
first place some of the chapters in Resurrection seem to have 
been written with a resurgence of the old vitality, that irresistible 
gusto found in many of his earlier works, as for example the 
description of matins or the chapter in which Nekhludov steals 
away at night to see Katusha. Furthermore, his economy of 
means, his restraint in the use of words, and his compressed yet 
natural style are all signs of a more exacting taste which only 
comes with complete spiritual development. It must be remem- 
bered that Tolstoy was working on Resurrection during the 
years which saw the rise of the first “modernists” who strove 
for novelty at any price, at a time when, for example, Gorky 
caused a sensation throughout Russia with his phrase “the sea 
laughed,” which sent youth into ecstasies and was regarded as 
a model of daring innovation. Tolstoy could not fail to see that 
this was not so much innovation as pretentious affectation. 

Bunin said that Tolstoy's moral tales were “incomparable,” for 
he could find not a single redundant word in them. He wrote 
this in his Memoirs when he himself had completed many 
years of creative writing and he saw these tales, painted in 
black-and-white, so to speak, with no half-tones, as a permanent 
guide and model for other writers. But he spoke with no less 
admiration of Resurrection, although he confessed that as one 
who had no quarrel with the church he found several blasphem- 
ous pages in the novel extremely painful. 

But between War and Peace on the one hand and Resurrec- 
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tion on the other there was Anna Karenina. I have no hesitation 
in saying that for sureness of touch — at the level of style rather 
than content — this was Tolstoy's greatest achievement, an 
opinion also expressed by Konstantin Leontiev, a man of great 
aesthetic sensibility, in an article he wrote in the 1880's. The 
entrancing description of the ball, the hapless, bewildered Kitty 
with the black velvet ribbon round her neck, the radiantly happy 
Anna with the “terrible, cruel quality about her charm,” then 
the night at the remote wayside station when Vronsky first 
speaks of his love for her, the scene at the races, Anna's confes- 
sion to her husband, and finally the last chapters leading up to 
the suicide, — all of these are, in the artistic sense, the most 
remarkable pages in all of Tolstoy's work. As we read them we 
are reminded of Chekhov's words, “Tolstoy will never die.” 
Even if the way of life he wrote about disappears, as indeed it 
has for the most part already, anyone who has the slightest 
sensitivity will always be able to appreciate and understand, 
even several centuries hence, that Tolstoy was not writing about 


the whims of a spoiled lady or the idle pastimes of society, but 
about love and death, which are the same in all ages. 





Tolstoy and the Russian 
Peasant 


By ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY 


M** writers have written about Tolstoy’s relations with the 

Russian peasants, but very few have understood the deep 
spiritual links which united him with them. This interesting sub- 
ject deserves a great deal more research and much wider treat- 
ment than can be covered in this short article. 

The Marxist leaders had their own point of view on this ques- 
tion. Trotsky once said that Tolstoy accepted only two classes 
of people — the landowner and the peasant. This perhaps was 
true during the earliest period of his life, but not after the 1880's, 
when Tolstoy's interest became primarily centered on the work- 
ing class and its well-being. And Trotsky admitted that “the 
interest of Tolstoy was not only ‘esthetic,’ but was “based on 
deep psychological understanding and love.” 

In his memoirs, Gorky writes how he once came to see Lenin 
and found him reading War and Peace. “What an artist!” Lenin 
exclaimed, “and you know the amazing thing about Tolstoy is 
that he is a real moujik, he has a peasant’s voice and he thinks 
like a peasant.” 

“And this great man,” Gorky added, “shows his capacity to 
feel, to think, to speak, and to work like a peasant and to con- 
template the world and the ruling classes with the eyes of a 
peasant.” 

Plekhanov, in his article, “Marx and Tolstoy,” wrote that “the 
suffering of the peasants interested Tolstoy far less than those 
who made them suffer — the people of his own class — the 
landowners.” 

A Soviet writer, Kogan, quotes Turgenev as saying that Tol- 
stoy “is as attached to the peasantry as to a woman expecting a 
child.” And Kogan elaborates on this idea: “The creator of 


1Tolstoy always had a special regard for expectant mothers. [Ed.] 
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Karataev has by no means overlooked the people, but on the 
contrary has worshipped them. The people could have used the 
same expression that was used by Katusha Maslova when she 
said to Nekhludov: “Through me you want to save yourself.” 

For Tolstoy the peasants were the real people — those who 
work with their hands and feed the world with what they pro- 
duce; they are close to nature and therefore closest to God. 

Early in the 1880's Tolstoy started thinking seriously about 
the importance of education for the peasant. “Why should mil- 
lions of Russians live in slavery, poverty, ignorance, to provide 
food for all these useless people?” he asked himself. He knew 
that in these millions were buried great talents, wisdom, and 
perseverence which could not develop without education, and 
he threw his whole being into his school work, even considering 
marrying a peasant girl and giving his whole life to the educa- 
tion of the peasant children. It was during these years that 
Tolstoy came to know and love the Russian peasants. “It has 
been my whole life,” he wrote to his cousin Alexandra Tolstoy, 
“it has been my monastery, my church into which I escaped, 
finding refuge from all the anxieties, doubts and temptations of 
life.” 

The closer he came to the peasant class, the more Tolstoy was 
concerned about its poverty. In his articles “What Is to Be 
Done,” “The Slavery of Our Time,” and others, he tried to find 
a solution to the problem of increasing the amount of land for 
those who really worked on it and thus improve the lot of the 
farmers. He was pleased to read Henry George’s book, Progress 
and Poverty, which set forth a solution to the land problem. The 
American political economist proposed abolishing all private 
ownership of land, and establishment of a single tax to be paid 
to the government — by those who wanted to use the land, the 
amount of the tax depending on the land’s location and value. 

“It is an important book,” Tolstoy wrote to his wife, “the abo- 
lition of serfdom like the abolition of private ownership of land 
is a step forward in our general social life.” And later on, when 
the Russian Duma was established, Tolstoy tried several times 
to arouse the interest of its members in the single tax. 

As the years went by Tolstoy’s love toward the simple people 
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grew. His philosophy, the doctrine of non-resistance, was partly 
based on the nes of the peasant — his faith, his patience, 
his forgiveness. He wrote in Confession: “I came closer to people 
who were religious — the poor, the simple uneducated people; 
pilgrims, monks, sectarians, peasants. In direct opposition to 
what I saw in our society, where not one of a thousand professed 
himself a believer — amongst the people, there was not a single 
unbeliever in a thousand.” 

“I looked around more widely,” Tolstoy writes further, “I 
studied the lives of the past and the contemporary masses of 
humanity and I saw that not two, nor three, nor ten, but hun- 
dreds, thousands, millions, all these people infinitely divided by 
manners, power of mind, education and position — were all alike 
as opposed to my ignorance and were well acquainted with the 
ap of life and death; they labored quietly, enduring priva- 


tion and suffering, lived and died, and saw in all this not a vain, 


but a good thing . . . The life of the working classes, of the whole 
of mankind of those who create life, appeared to me in its true 
significance. I understood that this was life itself, and I ac- 


cepted it.” 


And as he came closer to the poor people, Tolstoy felt that he 
could no longer live in luxury on his estate of twenty-four 
hundred acres of land, while his neighbors, the peasants, did 
not have enough land, tools, or sometimes sufficient food for 
their families. From dawn to sunset these people worked in the 
fields while the landowners enjoyed wealth, luxury, and leisure. 
So he began to labor together with them. Usually he worked for 
widows with children, sowing, mowing, and harvesting. He even 
built a house for one widow. His friends, among them the fa- 
mous painter Gué, helped him. 

“Though he was a Count,” a peasant would say, “he could 
work hard and always when we were mowing he was first in 
a row, and we could hardly keep up with him.’ 

One of the peasants told me the following anecdote: “Once 
when we wenaguihtne, the Count was on the wagon pressing 
down the hay, and I was loading. When the load was high 
enough, I started to tie it up. I pulled the rope and gave it a 
last jerk, when to my great horror, I saw the Count lose his 
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balance and . . . down he went . . . My heart stopped beating. 
I was so frightened — I ran up to him, ‘Lev Nikolaevich, I 
shouted, ‘are you hurt?’ ‘Nothing to speak about,’ he said, rub- 
bing his back. “Come on, give me a hand, and he climbed back 
on the top of the load and off we went — home.” 

Another man who taught Tolstoy how to make shoes once 
said, “The Count was pretty good at it, and believe me, if he 
were to stick to the job he would make a good shoemaker.” 

It was during this same period — in the 1880's — that Tolstoy 
wrote a number of works: My Confession, My Religion, The 
Kingdom of God is Within You, and many others. Two folk stor- 
ies, “Where Love is, There is God,” and “What do Men Live 
By,” also written during this period, were considered by my 
father to be his best literary works. 

Some have felt that Tolstoy idealized the peasant. In my 
opinion he understood and described the psychology of the 
peasant better than any other Russian writer, and he saw in them 
traits that were hidden from the eyes of many others — the 
Marxists, the intelligentsia, the landowners. He uncovered abil- 
ity and intelligence in the pupils he taught in his school. He 
demonstrated his understanding of the peasant through the 
character of Karataev in War and Peace, describing the latter’s 
love of people and animals, his patience and humble acceptance 
of suffering and death; and through Ivan the Fool with his sim- 
plicity, his deep wisdom and logical mind, unperverted by con- 
tradictory scientific debates and political controversies. 

In Anna Karenina a short conversation with one of the peas- 
ants gives the hero, Levin, a great deal to think about. “People 
are different,’ the man said, “some live only for themselves, only 
to fill up their bellies — others — the honest ones, live for their 
souls, they remember God.” 

Tolstoy knew as well the darker side of the peasant which 
he portrayed in the drama The Power of Darkness. Here the 
workman Nikita commits adultery and gradually sinks lower and 
lower into sin. The girl with whom he lives, gives birth to a 
child. Nikita helps her to kill the child. Finally the spirit of 
God awakened in his heart. His sins weighed heavily on him. 
“Don't be afraid, son,” his father told him, “Don’t be afraid of 
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men, only God. He is the only one you have to be afraid of. 
Go, repent before the people, ask their forgiveness and God 
will help you . . .” And here we come to the last most touching 
scene of the drama. The girl who was seduced by Nikita was 
about to be married. The women were singing. Suddenly every- 
one was silent. Nikita came in, fell on his knees, and confessed 
all his sins to the people, and begged forgiveness. 

Tolstoy once said to Prougavin, a writer who for many years 
studied and wrote about the different sects in Russia: “I owe 
more to two simple Russian peasants who were scarcely able 
to read and write than to all the learned writers in the world.” 
One of these was Timothy Bondarev. In 1905 Tolstoy received 
an article by him with the epigraph: “In the sweat of thy face 
shall thou eat thy bread.” This - soso fully coincided with 


Tolstoy's. He immediately got in touch with Bondarev and wrote 
a preface to his book. “Labor to earn one’s bread,” Tolstoy 
wrote, “is a panacea to save humanity. The law that a man 
must work in order to eat should be regarded as a blessed law 
of life, an obligation for everyone . . .” And “then, when that 


time comes, all men will be united in one God in love towards 
one another and they will destroy the poverty that oppresses 
men. 

The other ‘peasant-philosopher, whom Tolstoy had in mind 
while speaking to Prougavin, was Sutaev, who lived with his 
family in the province of Tver. When asked what was the basis 
of his philosophy of life, Sutaev answered “it is simple, it is all 
within you, Love —iit’s everything.” And he and his family lived 
according to ‘this simple philosophy, spreading love and good- 
will.around them. They worked hard and during their hours of 
leisure they read the Gospel and helped their neighbors. 

Sutaev corresponded with my Father and later came to Mos- 
cow to see him. His oil portrait, done by my elder sister Tatyana, 
was always in: ny Father's study next to another picture of a 
tan Father greatly honored — William Lloyd Garrison. 

, Other peasant friends: included the painter Nicholas Orlov. 
Orlov used'to come:to Yasnaya Polyana in the summer, rent a 
small two-room hut/in the village and live there with his wife 
and eight children, painting different scenes of the life of the 
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peasants, showing the miserable conditions in which they lived. 
In a preface, Tolstoy wrote: “The subject of Orlov’s album is 
the real Russian peasant, not the one who unfortunately leatned 
to build machinery and railways, and not the one who learned 
about revolutions and parliaments with their differences and 
parties, but the humble, hard-working Christian — kind and 
patient people who have devoted their lives to and carry on their 
shoulders the weight of those who now make them suffer and 
try to corrupt them . . . Orlov and I love one and the same thing 
in the Russian peasant. We love his humble, patient soul, which 
is enlightened with. true Christianity and which promises so 
much to those who know how to understand it.” 

My Father received thirty or forty letters daily. During his 
breakfast he would open his mail and read it, marking the 
envelopes with N. A. — “no answer’ or R — “requests” or ST — 
“stupid.” But most of the letters from the working peasants he 
answered himself. They were the important ones and were 
addressed to Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy rather than to “His Excel- 
lency Count Tolstoy.” They were important, for they always 
tackled the most serious questions on the meaning of life, re- 
ligion, and politics. 

As time went by my Father more and more strongly felt the 
urge to leave what he considered to be a luxurious life, though 
our home was a very modest one in comparison to other houses 
of the Russian aristocracy. Not long before his death he wrote 
a letter to one of his friends, Michael Novikov, telling him that 
he wanted to come and live in his village and asked Novikov to 
rent him a peasant hut where he could spend the rest of his 
days. But at the last moment he changed his mind and decided 
to join friends in the Caucasus. 

Father left home but his dream never came true — he died 
in a small station-master’s house in Astapovo, about two-hundred 
miles from home. But even on his deathbed, when we wanted 
to make him comfortable, he thought of those who were so dear 
to his heart: “Think only how the peasants die . . .” 

Fifty years have gone by. The worst elements of whom Tol- 
stoy was always afraid now rule Russia, but Father's faith in the 
Russian people is justified. Oppressed by the Communist rulers, 
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driven by force into collective farms, deprived of the freedom 
of disposing of their produce, persecuted for worshipping God, 
the peasantry has remained opposed to Communism for forty- 
' two years. The Soviet rulers have not been able to obtain many 
ardent followers from among the peasants. Neither have they 
succeeded, in spite of unremitting pressure from the Communist 
leaders, in destroying in the Russian peasant his faith in God 
and his devotion to the teachings of Christ. “His soul,” as Tol- 
stoy wrote, “is still enlightened with true Christianity, which 
promises so much to those who know how to understand it.” 





The Religious Tragedy 
of Tolstoy 


By FEepor STEPUN i 

AN undertaking a discussion of Tolstoy should bear in 

mind the words of his wife, who eight years after his death, 
said to one of his biographers: “For forty-eight years I lived by 
the side of Lev Nikolaevich and to this day do not know what 
sort of person he was.” The enigmatic character of the great 
novelist, religious thinker, and social reformer may principally 
be explained through the bewildering number of contradictions 
in his nature and by his untoward tendency to make dogmatic 
generalizations about his multifarious probings into the spheres 
of life and the human spirit. It would be simple to extract 
characteristic quotations from his many writings and to group 
them in such a way that they could give completely different 
portraits — each one resembling the great man yet each mutu- 
ally irreconcilable. 

The two-fold fame of Tolstoy, the fame of an artist and that 
of a “social prophet,” as he was often called, was unique in his 
- own time. During his lifetime there were few relatively culti- 
vated persons who did not know of his Christianity that depre- 
cated culture, and spurned the State, the judiciary, and private 
property. Not only in Europe, but all over the world his name 
had wide currency. Gandhi acknowledged that he had been 
given courage for his bloodless revolution by Tolstoy’s doctrine 
of non-resistance. The spiritually kindred sect of the Dukhobors 
(Fighters of the Spirit ), which he had greatly sustained in their 
enforced emigration from Russia, carried his name to North 
America. 

To the Russian government, of course, he was a thorn in the 
side. It might have done much to frustrate his efforts, but could 
not. To have deported him or even merely to have banned his 
writings would have done more harm to itself than to him. At 
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the same time, he was an involuntary ally in the. government's 
battle against the terrorist revolutionaries of that period. 

There are different opinions of the»uniqueness of Tolstoy's 
talent. The great Russian philosopher and sensitive lyric poet, 
Soloviev for example, rejected him because of his naturalism. 
But there can be no dispute over the dimensions of his genius. 
Even Turgenev, himself an artist of significance, wrote: “Tolstoy 
is a giant among Russian writers — in the proportion of the 
elephant to other animals.” The Russian religious philosopher 
Constantin Leontiev, a bitter enemy of Tolstoy's rosily senti- 
mental social Christianity, carried the simile further: “Tolstoy, 
like an elephant, can wrest trees from the ground with his trunk, 
but can also lift a butterfly so tenderly from a flower that the 
flower loses none of its pollen.” 

Even someone who has read but a single one of Tolstoy's nov- 
els will agree with this observation. His ability to project himself 
into the mind and body of men and all living things, and to 
place them with stereoscopic plasticity before the eyes of the 
reader is unique. The baring of the soul and dealing with 
spiritual realities, of which Dostoevsky was such a great master, 
were more foreign to Tolstoy. The famous statement of Dostoev- 
sky to characterize his art, “I am called a psychologist but I am 
a higher realist,’ — Berdyaev speaks of him as if he were a pneu- 
matologist — may scarcely be applied to Tolstoy. There can be 
no-doubt that the great artistry of Tolstoy was of a paganly sen- 
suous nature rather than of a Christian spiritual one, and this 
must understandably have made difficult his approach to the 
Christian mysteries. 

Tolstoy had to overcome similar difficulties as a religious phi- 
losopher_ and social reformer. Even his first autobiographical 
novel, in which he tells of his childhood and youth, shows him 
on the one hand to be a pronounced moralist — the young hero 
of his story keeps diaries in which he notes down his faults and 
vices — and on the other hand to be a pantheist in whom there 
is the desire to be as submerged in the totality of things as is a 
drop of water in the sweep of the ocean. 

However significant moralism and pantheism may be as 
religious categories, they are hindrances rather than aids to a 
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sympathetic approach to Christianity. The relationships must be 
clearly seen in order to properly understand the tragedy of 
Tolstoy in his passionate battle for Christianity. 

After interrupting his law studies, after unsuccessfully trying 
to administer his estate along his own ideas, and after living 
the carefree existence of a wealthy youth of his station in Peters- 
burg, Tolstoy volunteered to fo to the Caucasus, where he 
fought for four years the wild native mountaineers, then to 
Crimea where he fought against the English and the French in 
Sevastopol. From three trips abroad he brought back a lively 
reaction against social injustice and an awakened interest in 
problems of education. At thirty-four he married the nineteen- 
year-old Sophie Bers and brought her to his estate, which 
bore the pleasant and propitious name, “Bright Meadow.” Hap- 
piness did arrive — “an unbelievable, breath-taking happiness,” 
_ as Tolstoy wrote in his diary — one that he felt to be “unnatural,” 
“undeserved,” and not meant for himself. The blessings of this 
love lasted fifteen whole years at least, not without occasional 
clouds and rough spots, to be sure. With gratifying devotion he 
worked at his great novels, which brought him wide fame and 
considerable money. The management of his estate, previously 
unsuccessful, improved from year to year with the help of his 
wife. He rejoiced in the arrival of his children. Both father and 
mother devoted themselves with equal enthusiasm to their rear- 
ing and education. The mother instructed them in languages; 
the father taught arithmetic. The children also learned from 
him how to swim, ride, tumble, and play croquet, at which he 
was an expert. Frequently guests would come to visit. They 
would philosophize over tea until late in the night. The salon 
was filled with music and song. The memoirs of a contemporary 
Russian philosopher compare the Tolstoy of this period to a 
mightly patriarchal oak, the roots of which penetrate deep into 
the native soil while the powerful green branches rustle high 
in the clear, blue air. 

Tolstoy's diaries and letters confirm the truth of this picture. 
Yet, even this great initial happiness of his life was overcast peri- 
odically by fits of melancholy and dejection. He read widely 
in Schopenhauer and declared this philosopher of pessi- 
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mism to be one of the greatest geniuses who had ever lived. 
An insurmountable fear of death beset him suddenly in an attack 
of depression. In 1863, at the time when his happiness was in 
full flower, he wrote: “Ever more swiftly I am cascading into 
the abyss of death and cannot grab hold of myself. But I refuse 
to die. I crave and I love immortality.” 

Seven years after his marriage Tolstoy learned that an estate 
in a distant province was available at an attractive price. En 
route to the place he stopped over in the small town of Arsamas. 
Sleep was out of the question, and at two o'clock in the morning, 
he was seized by an inexplicable pain and fit of terror. Not 
being able to fathom the cause of this seizure, he wrote to 
his wife from the next station to find if there had been any 
untoward event at home. Tolstoy revealed this incident fifteen 
years later in his autobiographical story, “Sketches of a Mad- 
man, which appeared posthumously. In it we learn that it 
became clear to him that night in Arsamas not only that his tri 
was completely futile, but that nothing in his whole life had 
made any sense. In a manner that never had occurred before 
h2 felt himself suddenly split in two and become estranged 
from himself. Trying to overcome this sensation he went into the 
next room where his servant was soundly asleep. The feeling 
stayed with him, however, and he was evermore confronted with 
the questions, “Where am I dragging myself? What am I sad 
about? What am I afraid of? The voice of death appeared be- 
fore me — ‘I am here!’.” His back was drenched in sweat. “He 
will come indeed,” he said to himself aloud, “and is already at 
hand, but that cannot be!” 

Tolstoy, who had been cited for bravery in battle, did not 
experience fear of death in Arsamas, but something entirely 
different — an impassioned protest against man’s mortality. It 
was as though something strove to rip his soul into pieces and 
yet could not. He tried to go back to his room and fall asleep. 
He was tormented by a delirium, “red, white, and quadratic.” 
(Notice the unusual expressionistic phrases that Tolstoy uses. ) 
There was not a drop of compassion left in his soul. He only 
felt a calm anger at himself and at what had fashioned him. He 
tried praying, but that failed to help. Perhaps in this last sen- 
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tence lies the deepest problem of Tolstoy's life and thus of 
significance to the study of Tolstoy. One certainly cannot pray 
to an It; one must pray to a Thou. Whether that It, which cre- 
ated mankind, ever finally metamorphosed into a Thou for 
Tolstoy must be doubted in view of his last words dictated to 
his daughter shortly before his death: “God is the boundless 
All... In reality nothing exists but God . . . God is not love. 
The more, however, man loves and the more he overflows with 
God, the more real, truly real he becomes.” These highly sig- 
nificant and meaningful sentences appear more as metaphysical 
statements than as a confession of faith. 

The “agony of Arsamas,” as the incident was later called in 
Tolstoy's family, did not dissipate completely after his return 
to “Bright Meadow.” While his delight in artistic creation and 
the joy of being father and husband remained, yet his life took 
on a bitter savor, aggravated by external circumstances. Four 
times within five years death struck at the once so happy house- 
hold. Tolstoy's old governess, to whom he had been attached, 
his aunt, and two of his children died. A sense of the transitori- 
ness of life increasingly troubled him. The thought of suicide 
was constantly with him. Contented though he appeared, he was 
afraid to go hunting with a firearm, and he hid away a rope, lest 
he hang himself in his room at night. A sharp light is focused on 
his preoccupation with death by the fact that of the two hundred 
and thirty-nine chapters of Anna Karenina only one has a title, 
and that is: “Death.” As he relates in his Confession, turning to 
Christianity saved him from utter desperation. 

Although Tolstoy was one of the most widely read men of 
his time, it is almost impossible to determine which key works 
of world literature molded him. He possessed a singular im- 
munity to the reading material he stored away. In reading, 
he was concerned chiefly with the confirmation of his own ideas, 
and hardly at all with ramifications and variations on them. This 
unproductive, egocentric path in the realm of literature led him 
to seek answers to the questions that haunted him not so much 
in books as in fellow men. 

In that society to which he was born he found scarcely a 
person to whom he was able to speak on his own terms. They 
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lived on, happily and frivolously as long as their accustomed 
life had flavor and then sank into anguish and pettiness as soon 
as the taste for life waned. Tolstoy found the real answers to 
his questions about death among the peasants: from those 
he knew in his village and from pilgrims he sought out on 
the highways with whom he engaged in long discussions over 
refreshment. His friend Strakhov tells of this. From these dis- 
cussions there developed in him a very particular idea of the 
wisdom of life seen in the simple, hard-working Russian people. 
In Confession he says: “Every human being came to the world 
by the will of God and God has created every human being in 
such a way that he not only can save his soul but can also de- 
stroy it. The task of man is to save his soul. This can only suc- 
ceed if he hearkens to God, if he renounces what is pleasurable, 
if he toils and remains humble and compassionate to his neigh- 
bor.” Tolstoy declared that the Russian people's moral pre-emi- 
nence was a result of their Christian faith. This insight drew Tol- 
stoy to the Christian faith of the Russian people — to prayer, to 
fasting, confession and communion and to acceptance of dogma. 
It also brought about a determination to silence his critical 
reason. 

An external attachment to the people accompanied the in- 
ward one. Tolstoy donned the peasant’s blouse, and his sensi- 
tive writers hand took up the plough and scythe. Becom- 
ing a peasant follows becoming a Christian. 

As Dostoevsky predicted after reading Anna Karenina, this 
attempt at salvation failed most tragically. The real reason for 
this collapse may be found in its unreality, which initially was 
probably not apparent to Tolstoy, but which could not long 
remain concealed from a man so earnestly seeking the truth. 

The chief reason for this failure was that his conception of 
the essence of the faith of the Russian people overlooked every- 
thing vital to this faith — the triune God, Christ as the only- 
begotten son of God, the intercession of Mary, who was especial- 
ly revered by the Russian people, and the resurrection of the 
body transfigured — in short, the whole mystery of Christianity. 

Furthermore, the peasants through their faith lived on, un- 
concerned about death whilst Tolstoy embraced the faith of the 
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peasants out of his fear of death. His decision to become a 
Christian in the manner of a peasant is also reflected in 
the picture of the peasant’s courage to live in his story, 
“Three Deaths.” “A peasant is there to live, and he dies just for 
the very reason that he is not a Christian. Even if he follows the 
customs of the Church, his true faith is actually Nature, in 
which he lives.” 

Already feeling inwardly alienated from the Church, Tolstoy 
made an attempt to pick an argument with it. He did not make 
it an easy task for himself. He renewed his half-forgotten knowl- 
edge of Greek and learned Hebrew, in order to read the two 
Testaments of Holy Scripture in the original. Two books resulted 
from these studies pursued with such dedicated fervor — The 
Critique of Dogmatic Theology, which he meant to be scholarly, 
but only half succeeded, and My Religion, a tract in which he 
states in burning words the philosophical results of his learned 
efforts. 

The Critique of Dogmatic Theology is the only vulnerable 
work of Tolstoy. The reason for this weakness is that before he 
began his research, he knew which conclusion he would draw. 
He did not investigate in order to discover a truth, but 
to prove to himself and to the world the absolute validity of a 
truth he had already discovered. 

His roundabout way to his religious and social proclamations 
in My Religion were useless. He could have written this piece 
without postulating dilletantish and petulant attacks on the 
doctrines of Christianity and on the Church. For in the final 
analysis, this rests completely and entirely on concepts which 
Tolstoy had mistakenly declared to be the faith of the Russian 
people about the essence of Christianity. He now had finally 
determined that Jesus Christ was not a God, but a human proph- 
et of a truth, that the Gospel was not revelation, but that which 
is engraved into the soul of every worthy man. Conquering 
death was not realized by belief in the resurrection, but by ful- 
filling the teaching of Christ, that is to say by the unity of man- 
kind, my mutual love, and by the maintenance of peace on earth. 
Whoever fulfilled these demands would be united after physical 
death with that love emanating in the world, with God. 
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Tolstoy admits in his letter to the Holy Synod in connection 
with his excommunication that this teaching, which plainly re- 
veals the ethical-pantheistic stamp of his religiosity, has prac- 
tically nothing in common with the mystery of Christ, as the 
Church experiences it and teaches it. “I believe,” he wrote, 
“that God has most clearly made known His will in the teaching 
of Christ the Man, whom to regard as God, however, and to 
pray to, I regard as a blasphemy.” The Synod excommunicated 
Tolstoy, perhaps not from the purest of motives, but it was 
certainly completely justified in doing this. Invoking the name 
of Christ, the Son of God, every Sunday in the Liturgy, it could 
scarcely acknowledge as a Christian and harbor in the Church 
any person who regarded such supplications as blasphemy. If 
there is a question of the Church's culpability in regard to 
Tolstoy, then it should not be related to his excommunication, 
but to its inability to prove to him that it was filled with the 
spirit of Christ. 

In his struggles with God Tolstoy found his neighbor; in the 
false paths of his theology, his social ethic; in the Utopian de- 
mands of this ethic, the liberation of his conscience from tor- 
ment — the greatest social conscience of his time, and to which 
he had sacrificed everything—his art and his domestic happiness. 

The basic idea on which Tolstoy constructed his social ethic 
and social philosophy is found in Matthew 5: 38-39 and reads: 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil.” From this renunciation of force Tolstoy derived his stand 
against anger, taking an oath, waging war, and above all, against 
the State as the sworn community of the wrathful, who out of 
wrath turn to war. In What Shall We Do Then? Tolstoy gives 
an incisive summary of the formation of the power of the State: 
first the people are enslaved by the sword and then they are 
enslaved by money. 

After a thorough study of the most diverse theories of money, 
Tolstoy arrives at his famous formula: “Money is a certificate 
for the work of the poor and disinherited.” Therefore it follows 
that money can be of no help to the poor, whose exploitation 
cannot be lessened just because these certificates of their sweat 
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and blood change hands. This technically untenable theory of 
money came to Tolstoy in an especially paradoxical and tragic 
manner when, on a visit to the Moscow almshouse, he saw that 
he was in no position to help the miserable inmates with money. 
Tolstoy drew the conclusion from his radical rejection of 
money that the capitalistic economic system was the worst and 
most unjust that had ever existed. In regard to the sociological 
bases of the capitalist system, he explored in a most original 
manner the principle upon which modern society rests, that of 
the division of labor. The representatives of the professions 
emerged especially poorly. In What Shall We Do Then? his at- 
tack on all the professions is characterized by particular severity 
but also by stylistic splendor. One feels that here not only social 
theories are being developed but attacks made on the society of 
which Tolstoy is bitterly conscious of being a member. In this 
book, this attack is especially effective, because one has the 
feeling that it is a direct attack upon himself. He could no 
longer bear to see good, earnest men of the people attend his 
household, have them fell trees in the forest and chop wood 
so that he would be warm in the winter. It distressed him to see 
them draw water for the kitchen so that his food would be 
cooked; to have them groom the horses for his use; to milk cows 
for cream in his coffee; to make them brush his clothes and 
clean his boots — in short, to have them do everything that was 
necessary for his daily existence. And what did he offer in re- 
turn? Nothing but his novels that could not possibly be of 
interest to the people — and even could not be read by most of 
them, because they were illiterate. Was not such an exchange 
pure and simple theft? Could such a person who was conscious 
of this situation continue his parasitic life in good conscience? 
Tolstoy denied this for himself and for the whole class of landed 
people and of those who are dominant by dint of wealth. 
Tolstoy, always attacking a problem in its entirety, asked 
himself what could be done to eliminate this inequitable division 
of labor in society and how it could be substituted with some- 
thing more just. In answering the fundamental question of his 
book Tolstoy's famous “four teams” theory arose. As may be 
anticipated from his criticism of the principle of the division of 
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labor, the basic idea was for every person to do for himself 
everything that had to be done for the interest of all. According 
to Tolstoy's scheme, everyone's day should be divided into four 
sections, or as he calls it, four “teams,” which should be divided 
in natural order by the usual ‘meals. Before breakfast everyone 
should do heavy manual work and “earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow.” Between breakfast and the noon meal each person 
should improve his skill at some craft; and from noon until 
vespers all should engage in some mental exercise to sharpen 
their wits and imagination. Evening should be devoted to the 
cultivation of good relations with one’s fellow beings, in friendly 
association with one’s neighbor. This program, which Tolstoy 
worked out with all the joy of discovery, was greeted in St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he had hoped to submit it to the government, 
with no enthusiasm. In spite of this failure, his great disappoint- 
ment led to a new and final version of his religious and social 
theory. Out of the sky it occurred to him that Christianity was in 
no position to shape external life, because this would be actually 
impossible without the use of force. Its true mission was entirely 
different. It was to perfect each person inwardly and to organize 
into a society those souls awakened to the truth. 

The Light Shineth in the Darkness, the title of his autobio- 
graphical drama, which Tolstoy undertook in the ‘nineties, in- 
troduces meaningfully this last phase of the development of his 
teaching. One can see how seriously he regarded his new con- 
viction and to what paradoxical conclusions it led him by the 
following incident: When a terrible famine broke out in Russia 
in 1891 and the government was powerless to control it, certain 
representatives of the intelligentsia decided to take matters into 
their own hands. The well-known writer Leskov called on 
Tolstoy in connection with this and pleaded with him to devote 
himself, his name, and his energies to battling the famine. Tol- 
stoy categorically rejected this request and expressed the opinion 
that it was not a matter of giving bread to the hungry, but of 
loving both the hungry and well-fed alike. ; 

But this theory could not survive for long in the face of grim 
reality in the starving districts. Tolstoy got five hundred rubles 
from his wife, and with two daughters went to the famine re- 
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gions, where he managed to help the dying in a sacrificing and 
ingenious manner with the energies characteristic of him. 
Every day 13,000 adults and 3,000 children were nourished at 
his food stations. He also undertook to feed the starving cattle 
during the winter and in the spring returned the cows and horses 
in well-fed condition to the peasants who had meanwhile been 
saved. He naturally needed money for all of this and with his 
name it was not hard to get. But he did not regard this activity 
as being right. In a letter written later to one of his followers 
who upbraided him for interfering in the famine he admitted 
that it had not been right for him to help the suffering with the 
aid of money side by side with the State which he denied, be- 
cause that was deceitful and pharisaical. However, he could no 
longer bear the suffering of the peasants and had to come to 
their aid. 

Tolstoy's life ended in complete chaos. Such an end did not 
arrive unexpectedly. A full thirteen years before his death, just 
at the time he had determined to abandon his house and family 
forever, he wrote in his diary: “I have prayed to God to free my 
life and I pray again and cry in pain; I have erred, have faltered, 
and cannot help myself. I hate myself and my life.” His condi- 
tion worsened year after year. His uncompromisingly serious 
and sincere efforts to live a Christian life, from external appear- 
ances at least, showed only negative results. The once so happy 
marriage suffered complete deterioration, resulting in the aliena- 
tion of the children, as some took sides with their father and 
others with their mother. The powers of the Church triumphed 
as they regarded with satisfaction what discontent with himself 
and the world the apostle of love had wrought for himself. And 
. finally, it even led to the disappointment of his closest followers, 
who were only able to accomplish the disinheritance of his 
family through means that they absolutely rejected. Indeed, to 
prepare a will demanded recognition of the State, of the Law, 
and above all of money — that was to say, of force. 

The signing of the will took place in secret and not without 
tragically romantic color. Early on the morning of July 22, 1910, 
Tolstoy rode to a nearby forest where Chertkov, his closest 
friend, two of his staff, and the pianist Goldenweiser awaited to 
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serve as witnesses. How hard it was for him to sign the paper 
may be seen by the fact that he signed it under protest. 


During the night that followed, Tolstoy heard furtive steps 
outside his study and a door open. He immediately realized it 
was his wife searching for his will. He was seized with disgust 
and indignation. His pulse leaped and he could scarcely breathe. 
Suddenly the firm decision came — to flee, to flee immediately. 
At four o'clock in the morning he wrote his letter of farewell 
to his wife, awoke his youngest daughter and the family doctor, 
went outside and had the horses harnessed, he himself trying to 
help in nervous haste. He then abandoned his house forever. 


His daughter and one of her friends brought him to a convent, 
where his sister was a nun. Meanwhile things were happening 
at home. After his wife had read his letter, she ran to the pond 
to drown herself. She was prevented from this with difficulty by 
a daughter. That night she paced like a shadow across the room 
loudly sobbing. 

On the train taking him to his still indeterminate destination 
Tolstoy came down with a serious case of pneumonia. At the 
station at Astapovo it was imperative that he leave the train and 
be lodged in the quarters of the station master. The Countess 
followed with her two sons in a special train, but was admitted 
by the doctors only once for a short time into the sick room 
where her husband lay scarcely breathing, with his eyes closed. 
Seven days later Tolstoy died, surrounded by the love and care 
of those closest to him. His friend Chertkov, two daughters, 
and his eldest son stood by his bed as he died. His wife was 
not there. They had requested her not to return until after he 
had recovered. 


This moving tragedy, so contrary to the spirit of Tolstoy, was 
unfolded in the bright light of publicity. The telegraph rattled 
away all day long to inform the world of the progress of Tolstoy's 
illness. At the station, newspapermen from home and abroad 
lingered about for the slightest news. At a discreet distance 
away, the gendarmerie was stationed on orders from St. Peters- 
burg. There was fear that news of the death of the internation- 
ally famous friend of the people would draw unwanted crowds. 
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Thus the dying man accumulated about his deathbed everything 
that he had rejected and fought against for most of his life. 

The burial in a previously chosen patch of his favorite forest 
was the occasion of a moving demonstration. Overcrowded 
trains arrived from Moscow, one after the other. Thousands of 
people followed behind the coffin. The procession stretched for 
miles. As the coffin was lowered, the throng sang the beauti- 
ful chant of the Orthodox requiem, in which the dead are prom- 
ised eternal remembrance. Someone shouted “On your knees!” 
to the police guards, who obediently followed the order. 

The tragic conclusion of such sincere, thorough, and courage- 
ous efforts as Tolstoy's to bring about the realization of a Chris- 
tian life raises two questions to anyone trying to unravel the 
unique phenomenon of this genius. ‘Why did he fail, and why, 
even as a failure, was he beloved and admired by so immeasur- 
ably many people as the true apostle of Christianity? 

While finding it difficult to phrase my answer to this question, 
I wish to do it with the reservation that I might be in error and 
with all due respect for the sufferings of the great man. Tolstoy's 
life as a Christian failed because he lacked the true Christian 
experience, because the truth for which he stood was not the 
truth of Christ, but his own. When Christ said to his apostles, 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free,” he 
was not referring to truth as a doctrine or a rule of law, but to 
Himself, in unity with his Father, and to the acknowledgement 
of a union with Him, the Christ, God and Man in one person. 
This mystical conception, if that it should be called, was com- 
pletely alien and foreign to Tolstoy, as he himself once stated. 
The truth of Christianity for him was not the reality of the 
countenance of Christ, as revealed to us and concealed from us 
in the Gospels, but the various requirements and counsels in 
them, a sort of New Testament code of laws which he made the 
basis of the Christian religious and social philosophy. It never 
became clear to him that these demands and homilies, as the 
are in part given and set in mythical parables, only reveal the 
model of a Christian and cannot be conceived as advice for all 
times and all situations, and that Christianity cannot be used as 
a guidebook for social and economic policy. 
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Tolstoy in the end came to this conclusion, as is represented 
in so many analyses of theology and philosophy of religion, but 
only in the last period of his life, only from the time following 
the failure of his “four-team” theory. Then he preached that 
the Kingdom of God could only reside within the human soul 
and that the outside world was not to be shaped along the lines 
of Christianity. But even with this insight he made entirely im- 
possible demands, as we learn from his conversations with 
Leskov. 

But if Tolstoy's life, despite so many failures, was nonetheless 
able to make a very great impression on the contemporary 
world, the explanation lay in his struggle to realize Christianity 
— as he understood it — with such sincerity and self-sacrifice as 
was scarcely possible in his time. It worked like a miracle and 
commanded reverence and created its own sense of gratitude for 
this undeserved gift to a faithless age. Tolstoy died with the 
words, “To seek, always to seek!” He was forever seeking and 
striving. Perhaps as he died he heard the choir of angels: 

For he whose strivings never cease 


5 
Is ours for his redeeming.’ 


1Goethe, Faust, Il, Act V. Tr. by Philip Wayne. 





Tolstoy in Soviet Criticism 


By GLEeB STRUVE 


S ovieT literature about Tolstoy is voluminous. There is no 
denying that much has been done for the study of Tolstoy 
since the Revolution.’ The new complete edition of Tolstoy's 
Works and Letters, in ninety volumes, begun in 1928 in con- 
nection with the centenary of his birth and recently completed, 
is in itself a lasting monument. To this must be added the pub- 
lication of new biographical materials and of drafts and variants 
of Tolstoy's manuscripts in Literaturnoe Nasledstvo and else- 
where, of his letters, of various memoirs, and of several biogra- 
phies, including the monumental one. by N. Gusev. Post-revolu- 
tionary critical literature proper has also been enormous. No 
attempt is made in the present article to survey it, albeit briefly, 
in its entirety, for such a task would require an entire volume.’ 
Some of the most worthwhile post-revolutionary studies of Tol- 
stoy came from the pen of the so-called “Formalist” scholars 
who, however, after 1928 were forced to abandon many of their 
positions and adjust themselves to the prevalent sociological 
approach to literature. Of all the Formalists, most active in 
Tolstoyan studies was Boris Eichenbaum (1886-1959). His The 
Young Tolstoy (1923) was a good specimen of pure, unadul- 
terated Formalism, almost completely free from biographical or 
‘For the first post-revolutionary decade (1917-27) a bibliography of 
Tolstoyana was compiled by N. D. Pokrovskaya (Khaimovich), under 
the editorship of N. K. Piksanov. It will be found in Tolstoy i o Tolstom: 
Novye materialy, vol. IV, ed. by N. N. Gusev and V. G. Chertkov, Moscow 
1928, 19-198. A critical survey of Tolstoyana published on the eve of the 
1928 centenary celebrations was made by S. M. Breitburg in Literatura 
o Tolstom poslednikh let: Kritiko-istoriograficheskii obzor, Moscow 1931, 
220 pp. A bibliography of Tolstoy’s works for the period 1928-1953 in the 
Russian language and for the period 1917-1953 in non-Russian languages 
of the Soviet Union was published by the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
in 1955. There seems to be no complete bibliography of literature about 
Tolstoy for the period after 1927. 
*No attempt has yet been made to present a picture of the reception of 


Tolstoy in Russian criticism even on the scale of Dr. V. Seduro’s recent 
English-language book on Dostoevsky. 
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ideological “irrelevancies,” but in the two volumes of his Leo 
Tolstoy (1929 and 1931) he made some grudging concessions 
to the sociological method and tried to achieve what Victor 
Erlich has described as “immanent sociology.’ The same is 
true, on the whole, of the enfant terrible of Russian Formalism, 
Victor Shklovsky, and of his study of Tolstoy's War and Peace 
and its genesis.* These Formalist and semi-Formalist studies have 
been indispensable to students of Tolstoy and retain their value 
today, but they are hardly typical of Soviet criticism; and in any 
case their end definitely came with the advent of Socialist 
Realism. In what follows, these and some other non-typical 
Soviet studies of Tolstoy are disregarded, and an attempt is made 
to trace only the main lines of the specifically Communist ap- 
proach to Tolstoy and to indicate the principal stages in the 
reception of Tolstoy in Communist Russia. 

“Whole libraries have been written about Leo Tolstoy. But 
these mountains of books are overshadowed by two little book- 
lets, small in volume, which could be called “The Truth About 


L. N. Tolstoy.’ I have in mind the works of V. Lenin and M. 
Gorky. In Gorky’s memoirs we find the truth about Tolstoy the 
man. In Lenin's articles we find the truth about Leo Tolstoy's 
work and teaching.” f 
Thus wrote, in 1928, the Communist critic Isaac Nusinov 
(1889-1950), in connection with the centenary of Tolstoy's 


birth.® 


3See V. Erlich, Russian Formalism: History — Doctrine, ’s-Gravenhage, 
1955, p. 103. This excellent study of Russian Formalism discusses in some 
detail Eichenbaum’s and Shklovsky’s contribution to Tolstoyan studies. 

4Material i stil v romane L. N. Tolstogo ‘Voina i mir,’ Moscow, 1928. 

5]. M. Nusinov, “L. N. Tolstoy i V. I. Lenin,” introductory article to the 
volume Lenin i Tolstoy, compiled by S. M. Breitburg and edited by I. M. 
Nusinov, Moscow 1928, p. 7. (This volume is referred to hereafter as 
Lenin i Tolstoy. ) 

®Nusinov, one of the most vigorous Soviet critics of the Twenties and 
Thirties, was after World War II accused by Alexander Fadeev of 
“servility before the West” and disappeared from the literary scene (for 
more details see my Soviet Russian Literature:1917-1950). He has recently 
been “rehabilitated,” and his critical essays, including those which had 
brought the charge of “servility” and cosmopolitanism, are now being 
reissued. In the Introductior to the recently-published volume of his 
selected critical essays (Izbrannye raboty po russkoi i zapadnoi literature, 
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In 1957, the well-known literary scholar Boris Eichenbaum, 
author of some of the most valuable works about Tolstoy, said 
in an article about Tolstoy in Problems of Literature, that Lenin's 
articles on Tolstoy, though often quoted, have not been suffi- 
ciently studied and digested, and that in all their apparent sim- 
plicity they were more complex than many a monograph.‘ 

And still more recently, a certain L. Opulskaya wrote: “In 
recent years, an extremely fruitful tendency has become ap- 
parent in the literature about Tolstoy: to regard Lenin’s articles 
on Tolstoy not only as unquestionable theses which can be more 
or less successfully illustrated by material from Tolstoy's works, 
but as a program of investigation of Tolstoy.” Saying that this 
idea has been felicitously formulated by V. Asmus, L. Opulskaya 
went on to quote Asmus as follows: “In Lenin's short articles 
on Tolstoy is to be found a wealth of ideas and conclusions 
which would suffice for half-a-score of big volumes. But it is just 
this brevity which makes Lenin’s judgments about Tolstoy not 
only into succinctly formulated conclusions from study, but also 
into a program for further investigations. The point of view 
Lenin developed with regard to Tolstoy must be applied to the 
entire material of the great writer's work and of his philosophical 
and publicistic legacy. It is necessary to investigate in detail 
the way in which the fundamental contradiction between Tol- 
stoy’s art and world outlook, revealed by Lenin’s analysis, comes 
to light whenever he touches, as an artist or thinker, upon any 
new sphere.”* 

Lenin's view of Tolstoy, formulated in several short articles, 
has in fact dominated official Soviet attitude to Tolstoy and 


Moscow, 1959), which serves as a biographical sketch, we read that 
Nusinov’s “creative and public activity was cut short tragically in 1950” 
(p. 3). No further details are supplied, but the word “tragically,” which 
has become quite common in such a context, has an ominous ring. 

7B. Eichenbaum, “O vzgliadakh Lenina na istoricheskoe znachenie 
Tolstogo,” Voprosy Literatury, 1957, No. 5, 116-127. 

8V. F. Asmus, “Mirovozzrenie Lva Tolstogo v analizakh Lenina,” in 
Uchenye Zapiski of the Belorussian State University, No. 18, Philological 
Series, Minsk, 1954, 23-24. Quoted by L. Opulskaya, “Nekotorye voprosy 
izucheniya L. N. Tolstogo,” Voprosy Literatury, 1958, No. 9, p. 57. Asmus’ 
article was not available to me. 
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thereby determined the limitations of Tolstoyan criticism in the 
Soviet Union. What is more, at various times several of Lenin's 
formulas in those articles have been widely used to buttress the 
Communist theory of literature. Apart from the edition referred 
to above (see footnote 5), Lenin’s articles have been republished 
a great many times. The best known of them is the one entitled 
“Leo Tolstoy as a Mirror of the Russian Revolution,” written in 
connection with the celebration of Tolstoy's eightieth anniver- 
sary in 1908 and published in the Geneva newspaper Proletarii.° 
Lenin begins by saying that the juxtaposition in his title of the 
name of the great artist and of the revolution which he obviously 
had failed to understand, and from which he kept aloof, might 
appear at first sight strange and artificial. “Why should that 
which does not give a true reflection of the thing be called its 
mirror?” But the revolution in Russia, continues Lenin, is an 
extremely complex phenomenon, “and when we have before us 
a truly great artist, he must needs reflect in his works at least 
some of the essential aspects of it.” Lenin then speaks of the 
“glaring contradictions” in Tolstoy's works, views, and teaching: 
“On the one hand, an artist of genius who not only gave some 
matchless pictures of Russian life, but also some first-rate works 
of world literature. On the other hand, a landowner who plays 
a fool in Christ. On the one hand, a remarkably powerful, spon- 
taneous and sincere protest against social lies and falsehood, 
and on the other, a ‘Tolstoyan,’ that is, an effete, hysterical 
weakling known as a Russian intellectual [intelligent], who 
beats his breast in public, saying “I am bad, I am wretched, but 
I engage in moral self-perfection: I no longer eat meat and feed 
now on rissoles. On the one hand, a ruthless criticism of capi- 
talist exploitation, an unmasking of government violence, of the 
comedy of the courts and of state administration; the disclosure 
of all the profound contradictions between the growth of wealth 
and achievements of civilization; and the growth of poverty, 
of the brutalization and tortures of the working masses; and on 
the other hand, the weak-minded preaching of ‘non-resistance 
to evil’ by violence. On the one hand, the most levelheaded real- 


®"No. 35, September 24 (11), 1908; unsigned. Reprinted in Lenin i 
Tolstoy, 49-55. 
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ism, the tearing off of all kinds of disguises; on the other hand, 
the preaching of one of the most revolting things in the world, 
viz. of religion.” It is not surprising, continues Lenin, that with 
all those contradictions Tolstoy was incapable of understanding 
either the workers’ movement and its role in the fight for social- 
ism, or the Russian revolution. But the contradictions in Tolstoy 
were not accidental; they were inherent in the conditions of 
Russian life in the last third of the nineteenth century. For 
Lenin, Tolstoy is merely ridiculous when he offers his recipes 
for the salvation of mankind. But he is great when he expresses 
the ideas and moods of millions of Russian peasants on the eve 
of the bourgeois revolution in Russia. Tolstoy is original because 
his views, harmful though they are as a whole, reflect the peculi- 
arities of the Russian revolution as a peasant-bourgeois revolu- 
tion. His contradictory views are therefore a true mirror of the 
contradictory conditions in which the Russian peasantry was 
placed by the revolution. According to Lenin, Tolstoy's views 
were much more in keeping with the peasants’ revolutionary as- 
pirations, with their opposition to the Church, the landowners, 
and the government, than with abstract Christian anarchism. 
On the other hand, added Lenin, most of the peasants behaved 
in the revolution “quite in the spirit of Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy.” 
Tolstoyan non-resistance to evil was one of the most serious 
causes of the failure of the Revolution of 1905. 

Such is the gist of Lenin’s much-vaunted article. The rest of it 
consists for the most part of the usual crude invectives against 
the Russian liberals. 

Some of these points were developed by Lenin in a later arti- 
cle, written after Tolstoy's death.” Tolstoy's universal signifi- 
cance as an artist and his world reputation as a thinker and 
preacher, said Lenin, reflect in their own way the universal 
significance of the Russian revolution. In a series of works of 
genius, in which he painted the old, pre-revolutionary Russia 
still living in a state of semi-serfdom even after 1861, Tolstoy 
was able to pose several great problems and to rise to such 
heights of artistic power that his works came to occupy one of 

1°Sotsial-demokrat [Geneva] 1910, No. 18, November 29 (15), p. 1; 


unsigned. 
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the foremost places in world literature. Thanks to Tolstoy, the 
period of preparation for the revolution in Russia became a 
step forward in the artistic development of mankind as a whole. 
Both as an artist and as a thinker and preacher, Tolstoy em- 
bodied in his works, with remarkable power, the historical 
peculiarities of the first Russian revolution, both its strength and 
its weakness. It was a peasant-bourgeois revolution which oc- 
curred at the time when capitalism in the world had reached a 
very high stage of development and in Russia a relatively high 
one. In his works Tolstoy expressed both the strength and the 
weakness of the peasant mass movement. Despite his ardent, 
passionate opposition to the state and to the Church, despite his 
rejection of private property, his denunciation of various social 
evils, and his criticism of the existing conditions, he failed com- 
pletely to grasp the real causes of the impending crisis and to 
see the way out of it. 

In still another article, published in 1911, Lenin emphasized 
the utopian and reactionary character of Tolstoy's teaching, 
without, however, denying that it was socialist (“there is Social- 
ism and Socialism,” he wrote), or that it contained some valu- 
able critical ingredients, such as are to be found in many 
utopian systems. But as time went on, said Lenin, those critical 
elements lost their usefulness: “In our days any attempt to 
idealize Tolstoy's teaching, to justify or tone down his doctrine 
of ‘non-resistance, his appeals to the ‘Spirit,’ his call for ‘moral 
self-improvement, his teaching about ‘conscience’ and about 
‘universal love, his preaching of ascetisism and quietism, etc., 
would result in most direct and far-reaching harm.” 

Lenin's remaining articles about Tolstoy are either very slight 
or purely polemical.” 

It is indeed difficult to understand how some serious Soviet 
scholars could attach so much importance to those utterances 
of Lenin. True, he provided Soviet critics and students of litera- 
ture with some catchy formulas (“literature as a mirror of the 

“Lenin i Tolstoy, p. 83. 

12See “Ne nachalo f povorota?”, “L. N. Tolstoy i sovremennoe rabochee 
dvizhenie” and “Geroi ogovorochki” in Lenin i Tolstoy, 63-65, 66-69, and 


70-77. One more article by Lenin, “Tolstoy i proletarskaya borba,” was 
not included in this volume — cp. Breitburg, op. cit., 218. 
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revolution,” “the tearing off of all kinds of disguises,” and so on) 
which came to be applied also to Soviet literature and were 
widely used in literary polemics, but his articles on Tolstoy, as 
we see, contain very little that is specific and can be put to 
profitable use in literary criticism — little, in fact, beyond the 
recognition of Tolstoy as a great artistic genius. This is coupled 
with the orthodox Marxist interpretation of the Revolution of 
1905 and.the usual venomous thrusts at the Russian liberals, the 
Vekhi group, and so on. Yet those utterances of Lenin figure 
invariably in Soviet anthologies of critical literature about Tol- 
stoy and are allotted in them a place of honor.” 

For a somewhat more detailed Marxist interpretation of Tol- 
stoy one would have to turn to the pre-revolutionary writings of 
Plekhanov and both the pre- and post-revolutionary articles of 
Lubov Axelrod-Orthodox, as well as to the post-revolutionary 
writings of Lunacharsky, Fritsche, and some others. 

Plekhanov has a much more serious claim than Lenin to be 
regarded as the pioneer in Russia of the application of Marxism 
to literary criticism. Even his admirers, however, point out that 
he did not write much about Tolstoy, especially during the 
latter's lifetime. Still, his articles on Tolstoy are both longer 
and more specific than Lenin’s. But Plekhanov also dealt mostly 
with Tolstoy the thinker and the moralist; of Tolstoy the artist 
he spoke only en passant, taking his greatness as a writer for 
granted. For Plekhanov, Tolstoy was an ideologist of the aris- 
tocracy. Although in his novels he portrayed the landed gentry 
and its life without any false idealization, he nevertheless pre- 
sented it “from the best possible angle.” According to Plekhanov, 
“the revolting aspect of this life, that is, the exploitation of the 
peasant by the landlord, did not exist for Tolstoy: the suffering 
peasants interested him incomparably less than those who made 
them suffer.”** 

18See, for instance, O Tolstom: Literaturno-kriticheskii sbornik, ed. by 
V. M. Fritsche (Moscow-Leningrad, 1928); or L. N. Tolstoy v svete 


marksistskoi kritiki, compiled by I. S. Ezhov, ed. V. M. Fritsche ( Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1929). 

‘This and the following quotations from Plekhanov are taken from 
Fritsche (ed.), O Tolstom, where five of Plekhanov’s articles are reprinted 
on pp. 31-105. They will also be found in vol. XXIV of Plekhanov’s Works. 
Some of them have been published in a separate booklet. 
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At the same time Plekhanov drew a sharp distinction between 
Tolstoy the artist and Tolstoy the moralist. The latter was a 
negation of the former. A marvellous artist, Tolstoy was a poor 
thinker, and this because as a thinker he was not only an idealist 
but a metaphysician of the purest water. In his article Otsuda 
i dosuda (“From Here to Here”), polemizing with a journalist 
who had said that “to live with Tolstoy had been a joy and to 
live without Tolstoy is terrifying,” Plekhanov wrote: “I think 
it is just the opposite: to live with Tolstoy is just as terrifying 
as to ‘live,’ for instance, with Schopenhauer. And if our present- 
day ‘intelligentsia, in the simplicity of its affection for Tolstoy, 
does not notice this, it seems to me to be a very bad sign. For- 
merly—let us say, in the times of the late Mikhailovsky—Tolstoy 
was loved by the Russian progressives only ‘from here to here.’ 
And this way it was much better . . . It goes without saying that 
when I say ‘It is terrifying to be with Tolstoy, I have in mind 
Tolstoy the thinker and not Tolstoy the artist. It may be terri- 
fying to be with Tolstoy the artist, too, but not for me nor for 
people of my way of thinking; on the contrary, it is a great joy 
for us to be with him. But with Tolstoy the thinker it is, indeed, 
terrifying for us. Or rather, to put it more exactly, it would be 
terrifying if we could ‘live’ with Tolstoy the thinker. Fortunately, 
there can even be no question of this: our point of view is the 
exact opposite of Tolstoy’s.” 

When Plekhanov spoke of Tolstoy the artist he confined him- 
self to such common-places as “marvellous talent,” “inimitable 
presentation of psychology,” “the epic calm of descriptions,” 
“matchless artistic imagery,” etc. 

The earliest Russian Marxist critic to devote great attention 
to Tolstoy was Lubov Axelrod-Orthodox (1868-1946). As early 
as 1902 she published a book on Tolstoy in German: Tolstois 
Weltanschauung und ihre Entwickelung. Later she supple- 
mented it by a series of shorter studies, one in German (on 
Resurrection), and several in Russian.”* Although not interested 


15“Lev Tolstoy i sotsial-demokratiya” (1904), “Dushevnaya tragediya 
Tolstogo, kak osnova ego veroucheniya” (1910), and “O posmertnykh 
proizvedeniyakh L. N. Tolstogo” (1912). Axelrod’s articles were collected 
and published in 1922, with some revisions and additions. 
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in questions of style and composition, she discussed Tolstoy's 
literary works at much greater length than either Lenin or 
Plekhanov, and passed purely literary judgments. Underlying 
all she wrote was the basic idea of the essential unity of Tolstoy 
throughout his conscious life: there was no reason to speak of 
Tolstoy's conversion. For Axelrod, the essence of Tolstoy's 
thought was asceticism.’* As an artist, she characterized him as 
“a dialectical relativist.” (ibid., 138). In her article on Tolstoy's 
posthumously published works (The Devil, Father Sergius, and 
others) she spoke very critically of their artistic quality. Even 
Khadzhi-Murat, which later Soviet critics held in great esteem, 
. seemed to her to testify to Tolstoy's decline as an artist, espe- 
cially when compared with The Cossacks; “a strange and at frst 
sight a completely incomprehensible work,” she called it, ad- 
mitting, however, that there were in it some powerfully written 
pages (ibid., 275). 

Of the leading Bolsheviks who played an important political 
role after 1917, we have also the judgments on Tolstoy by Trot- 
sky and Lunacharsky. For Trotsky, Tolstoy's great weakness 
lay in his “historical blindness,” which made him “childishly 
helpless in the sphere of social problems.” He also spoke of 
Tolstoy's “tragic single combat with the dialectics of history,” 
as a result of which he got caught in “inextricable contradic- 
tions.’ 

Lunacharsky’s articles and speeches on Tolstoy were collected 
in a volume in connection with centenary celebrations in 1928. 
In one of the articles, explaining why the Soviet government was 
planning to celebrate this centenary with such pomp, Lunachar- 
sky wrote: “We are going to honor in Tolstoy one of the great- 
est artists of our literature. We are going to honor in him a man 
of deep conscience’* which made his voice one of the most hon- 
est voices that ever sounded in the world. We are going to honor 
in him an honest revolutionary who shook mightily the pillars 
which supported the existing order of society and of the church 


16See Fritsche (ed.), O Tolstom, p. 171. 

17Quoted from an article by L. Trotsky in L. N. Tolstoy v svete mark- 
sistskoi kritiki, p. 151. 

18Cp. above Lenin’s contemptuous reference to Tolstoy’s teaching about 
conscience. — G.S. 
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of the ruling classes. We shall widely explain to the population 
those highly positive qualities of Tolstoy's art, remembering that 
Lenin had expressed an ardent desire to see Tolstoy become 
accessible to everybody . . . But this does not mean that on the 
basis of the rather banal saying: ‘about the dead nothing but 
good, or on the principle of preserving the unity of the solemn 
jubilee mood, we should forget to tell the people about the 
negative sides of Tolstoy.”° Some of Lunacharsky’s writings 
about Tolstoy were, however, severely criticized by orthodox 
Communists, and he was accused of distorting the very core of 
Lenin’s thought when he spoke of Tolstoy as an ideologist of 
revolutionary peasantry (ibid., 191). 

Among the older professional Marxist critics to occupy them- 
selves with Tolstoy after 1917 the leading role was played by 
Vladimir Fritsche (Friche) (1870-1929) who published a vol- 
ume of essays on Tolstoy in 1929.” Today Fritsche would prob- 
ably be charged with “vulgar sociologism.” The two tasks which 
he set himself were 1) to show that Tolstoy as a thinker and 
artist was “conditioned” by the social class to which he be- 
longed, and 2) to oppose the growing tendency to idealize 
Tolstoy. 

Although neither Lenin nor Plekhanov said anything specific 
about Tolstoy the artist, and what Lenin said about Tolstoy the 
thinker and his general role in Russian culture was crude and 
banal, it was his view that colored much of the subsequent Sovi- 
et criticism of Tolstoy, or served as a starting point for it. Of 
late especially, it has become a widespread practice to refer to 
Lenin's articles and to regard them as a sort of critical gospel: 
this, we saw, is even true of the non-Marxist scholars of the 
caliber of Eichenbaum. Yet, as late as 1928 — this was the year 
which produced a large crop of Tolstoyana in connection with 
the centenary celebrations — when unquestioning compliance 
with rigid Party precepts was not yet the absolute rule in Soviet 
literature and criticism — one of the leading Soviet Marxist 
critics, the editor of Novy Mir, Vyacheslav Polonsky (1886- 
1932), had to admit frankly that Marxism had not yet gained 


19See Breitburg, op. cit., p. 187. 
20. N. Tolstoy. Sbornik statei, Moscow, 1929. 
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a firm foothold in the science of literature. Plekhanov alone does 
not count, said Polonsky. “There are some Marxists who are 
critics, but there is no Marxist criticism. There is none of it be- 
cause not a single Marxist has succeeded in creating and prop- 
ping up a Marxist system of literary science which would illu- 
mine and solve all the controversial problems of theoretical 
cognition of art and literature.” 


Polonsky deplored the absence of a comprehensive work about 
Tolstoy, dealing critically from the Marxist positions not only 
with the religious and philosophical views of Tolstoy, but also, 
and even in the first place, with his peculiarities as an artist, 
although, said Polonsky, the influence of Tolstoy on Soviet pro- 
letarian writers was due precisely to his fascination as an artist. 
“The technology of Tolstoy’s creative art is no less deserving of 
attention than his psychology and philosophy,” wrote Polonsky 
ibid., p. 8). 

When Soviet critics and scholars now see Lenin’s chief merit 
in refuting the opposition between the artist and the thinker in 
Tolstoy, they are being somewhat inconsistent, because they are 
themselves rather prone in practice to stress this opposition: 
this makes it easier for them to claim Tolstoy as part of the 
Soviet cultural heritage. But in 1928 many Communist critics, 
who would now be dubbed “vulgar sociologists,” although they 
also quoted Lenin in support of their views, openly rejected 
Tolstoy as a writer or accepted him with great reservations. 
Thus, for Mikhail Olminsky (1863-1933), an old and highly 
respected Bolshevik, Tolstoy's writings, including War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina, were “counter- -revolutionary,” “tal- 
ented but all the more harmful and dangerous. *’ Commenting 
on Olminsky’s articles, one of the editors of Na Literaturnom 

Postu, the mouthpiece of the Russian Association of Proletarian 
' Writers, F. Raskolnikov, while admitting that some Marxists (he 


*tPolonsky, “Lev Tolstoy i marksistskaya kritika (Fragmenty),” 
Pechat i Revoliutsiya, 1928, VI, p. 7. 


22M. Olminsky, “Nashe otnoshenie k L. N. Tolstomu,” Ogoniok, 1928, 
No. 4 Cp. also his article in Pravda, “Lenin ili Lev Tolstoy” (Feb. 4, 
1928). 
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named among them L. Axelrod and G. Lukacs™) tended to 
idealize Tolstoy, accused. Olminsky himself of leaning over 
backwards in the opposite direction, of forgetting Lenin’s article, 
and of confusing artistic works with religious tracts.** Another 
editor of Na Literaturnom Postu, B. Volin, stressed the harmful- 
ness of idealizing Tolstoy and entitled his article (No. 5) 
“Tolstoy as a Whole Is Harmful.” Olminsky himself, in an article 
in the same journal, replying to some of his opponents, insisted 
that “in point of fact Tolstoy in his artistic works served the 
reaction” (Na Literaturnom Postu, No. 3). 

On the other hand, Vladimir Bonch-Bruevich, a friend of 
Lenin and a student of Russian religious sectarians, including 
the Tolstoyans, saw in Tolstoy's attitude to art many elements 
of the Communist approach.” 

Of greater importance, perhaps, is the fact that soon after the 
centenary jubilee Tolstoy's name came to be used as a kind of 
banner by several “proletarian” writers who called upon their 
fellow writers to learn from Tolstoy as the greatest master of 
critical realism. Among those whe in 1929-30 campaigned in 
the name of Tolstoy on behalf of realism in literature were Mik- 
hail Sholokhov and Alexander Fadeev, whose own work was 
strongly influenced by Tolstoy. Fadeev and other RAPP lead- 
ers engaged in a bitter controversy over Tolstoy and the need 
to learn from him with some of the representatives of Mayakov- 
sky's LEF. The heated debate about the portrayal of “the living 
man’ in literature also had much to do with Tolstoy. 

*8Gyorgy Lukacs, the famous Hungarian Marxist philosopher and liter- 
ary scholar, has written much about Tolstoy in the general framework of 
European literature; see his K istorii realizma (Moscow, 1939), Essays 
tiber Realismus (Berlin, 1948), Der russische Realismus in der Welt- 
literatur (Berlin, 1949), II significato del realismo critico (Torino, 1957), 
and other works. Of all the Marxist literary scholars he is probably the 
most interesting. But, although he lived for many years in the Soviet 
Union and contributed to Soviet periodicals, he cannot be regarded as a 
Soviet scholar. After World War II he returned to Hungary. His partici- 
pation in Imre Nagy’s government and his strictures on Soviet Socialist 


Realism have put him out of favor in the U.S.S.R. where he is now treated 
as a “revisionist.” 


24F. Raskolnikov, “Lenin o Tolstom,” Na Literaturnom Postu, 1928, 
No. 10. 


25Quoted by Polonsky, op. cit. 
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The name of Tolstoy cropped up again in Soviet literary con- 
troversies in connection with the emergence of Socialist Realism 
as the method of Soviet literature in the 1930's. The relation be- 
tween Socialist Realism and the bourgeois, or critical, realism 
of the nineteenth century — the realism of Tolstoy, Stendhal, 
and Balzac — was one of the issues hotly debated. One of the 
most interesting contributions to this debate was an article by 
Nusinov, published in Novy Mir a titre de discussion.”” Nusinov 
was one of the first, incidentally, to stress party-mindedness 
(partiinost) as the key concept of Socialist Realism and the 
foremost characteristic which distinguished it from bourgeois 
realism. He also emphasized its “teleological character.” 

In opposing Socialist Realism to “bourgeois” realism of the 
nineteenth century, Nusinov devoted much space to Tolstoy 
and gave various examples from his writings to illustrate the 
“idealistic,” “unhistorical,” nature of Tolstoy's realism, its exist- 
ence in the social-historical vacuum, “outside of history, outside 
of time.” Nusinov saw one of the outstanding characteristics 
of Tolstoy's realism in his ability to group the characteristic 
realistic elements of the narrative in such a way that they en- 
hance the convincingness and verisimilitude of his idealistic 
religious attitudes. With Tolstoy, said, Nusinov, “the material 
world becomes part of the ideal religious world” (247). Nusinov 
also discussed the question of the relative validity for Soviet 
literature of the types of realism represented by Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy. Some Soviet writers were of the opinion that inasmuch 
as Dostoevsky’s psychologism was alien to Soviet literature, it 


267. Nusinov, “Dvoryansko-burzhuazny i sotsialisticheskii realizm,” 
Novy Mir, 1934, V, 243-256. 

*"[bid., 253. This idea is very interestingly echoed by the anonymous 
Soviet writer whose provocative article about Socialist Realism was pub- 
lished last year in French in Esprit (February 1959) and has now ap- 
peared in book form in Polish translation, together with a story by the 
same (or another?) author, signed Abram Terts (Abram Terc, Sad idzie. 
—Anonim. Co to jest realizm socjalisticzny? Paryz, Instytut Literacki, 
1959, 135 pp.). A Russian version of the article, re-translated from the 
French (while the Polish is a translation from the manuscript), was 
published in Mosty (Munich-New York, 1959, No. 2). Both the article 
and the story have also appeared in Italian in Tempo Presente; and the 
English version of the article was published in Soviet Survey while the 
story may be found in Encounter (January, 1960). 
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should find itself more at home in Tolstoy's method. This was 
not quite so, according to Nusinov. It was true that in his moral 
optimism, in his ultimate faith in man, Tolstoy was closer to 
Socialist Realism than Dostoevsky. But they both were out to 
portray man sub specie aeternitatis rather than in his social 
nature. But for Tolstoy man as a social creature was always a 
source of evil, while as soon as he got rid of the “social yoke” he 
became an embodiment of good. This method was fraught with 
greater dangers than Dostoevsky’s, for Dostoevsky showed the 
horror and corruption of the man of property while Tolstoy tried 
to convince us that all men were brothers (253). In Nusinov’s 
view, the realism of both Balzac and Stendhal was much closer 
to Socialist Realism than that of either Tolstoy or Dostoevsky, 
for their approach was social-historical and not ethical or relig- 
ious-philosophical. Nusinov thought it very significant that 
Gorky who had waged a relentless battle against the systems 
of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, had admitted having learned a lot 
from the French realists. 

Today, Tolstoy is firmly planted in Soviet criticism as a great 
classic of Russian literature. “Vulgar sociologism” d la Olminsky 
is flatly rejected. Lenin’s articles are duly quoted in nearly 
everything that is written about Tolstoy, but often these quo- 
tations are in the nature of perfunctory lip-service, or perhaps 
one should say rather that Lenin’s famous formulas have become 
part and parcel of the incantatory magic of Soviet critical and 
scholarly shamans: without that magic the theory of Socialist 
Realism and its application to literary science and literary criti- 
cism would crumble to pieces. 

Lenin himself would have probably been astounded to see his 
role as a literary critic so magnified. In the recent, relatively 
objective (at least as far as the earlier periods are concerned ) 
two-volume History of Russian Literary Criticism — the first 
such comprehensive history since Professor Ivanov’s four vol- 
umes published in 1898-1900! — the series of chapters on the 
most important individual critics of the period 1900-1917 begins 
with a chapter on Lenin (which is even a little longer than the 
chapter on Plekhanov that follows), while one would look in it 
in vain for even a brief account of such critics as Vladimir 
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Soloviov, Konstantine Leontiev, Rozanov, Merezhkovsky, Shes- 
tov, Hippius, Andrey Bely, Annensky, and others. And the 
volume duly ends with the statement that for Soviet criticism 
Lenin's critical views are of decisive importance.” 

Yet, Polonsky’s complaint, voiced in 1928, about the absence 
of a satisfactory comprehensive study of Tolstoy from a 
Marxist point of view still holds good today, although a great 
many studies of different scope have appeared since, and espe- 
cially in the last ten years. On the other hand, some of the most 
interesting items of recently published Soviet Tolstoyana in the 
end owe little, if anything, to the Marxist conception. This is, 
for instance, true of A. V. Chicherin’s book The Rise of the Epic 
Novel.” This book does not deal with Tolstoy exclusively, but 
studies the development of a certain form of the novel as a 
literary genre in a broad comparative context (there are, for 
instance, chapters on Zola, on Romain Rolland, and on The For- 
syte Saga), but Tolstoy is the central figure in it, and his work on 
the novel about the Decembrists and his War and Peace are 
treated at some length in two separate chapters. There are the 
inevitable quotations from the classics of Marxism, including 
Lenin (but not the most hackneyed incantatory formulas quoted 
earlier in this article), and the book ends with a statement about 
the “enormous possibilities” of Socialist Realism, but there are al- 
so many interesting thoughts and observations which owe noth- 
ing to Lenin's stimulation. The same is true of two short studies 
by A. Skaftymov on the relation between ideas and forms in 
Tolstoy and on Tolstoy and Stendhal, in which one finds unusual 
references to Konstantin Leontiev and the early writings of the 
Formalists while the name of Lenin is refreshingly absent.* 

*8Istoriya russkoi kritiki, in two volumes, ed. by B. P. Gorodetsky, A. 
Lavretsky, B. S. Meilakh. Moscow-Leningrad, 1958, vol II, p. 719. 

*°Vozniknovenie romana-epopei, Moscow, 1958, 372 pp. The book was 
written between 1948 and 1958. Chicherin had published earlier a short 


study of War and Peace from the point of view of its language and style 
( sa i stile romana-epopei ‘Voina i mir, Kharkov, 1953 and Lwow, 
1956). 

8“Idei i formy v tvorchestve L. Tolstogo” and “O psikhologizme v 
tvorchestve Stendalya i L. Tolstogo,” in A. Skaftymov, Stati o russkoi 
literature, Saratov, 1958, 258-281 and 282-294. Cp. also the same author’s 
article “Obraz Kutuzova i filosofiya istorii v romane L. Tolstogo ‘Voina i 
mir,” in Russkaya Literatura, 1959, No. 2, 72-94. 
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A growing tendency may be noted today to concentrate on the 
literary aspects of Tolstoy's work for which Lenin’s “directives,” 
no matter what the late Eichenbaum may have said about them, 
are of little use. But the necessity to comply with the demands 
of Socialist Realism imposes inevitable limitations on the study 
of Tolstoy as a writer, while Marxist preconceptions condition 
the onesided approach to Tolstoy's thought. 


31Q0ne may mention here, among recent studies, L. Myshkovskaya, 
Masterstvo L. N. Tolstogo (1958), N. Gudzii (ed.), Lev Nikolaevich 
Tolstoy: Sbornik statei o tvorchestve (1955), V. Zhdanov’s study of Anna 
Karenina (1957), T. Motyliova, O mirovom znachenii L. N. Tolstogo 
(1957), V. Shklovsky, Zametki o proze russkikh klassikov (1954). 





Four Western Writers 
on Tolstoy 


By Marc SLONIM 
I 


Wm Tolstoy is unquestionably and universally recognized 
as Russia’s greatest novelist, his activities beyond the realm 

of fiction still remain a matter of controversy. This rational mor- 
alist, whose roots lie in the eighteenth century but whose Evan- 
gelical anarchism corresponds to the revolutionary tendencies 
of the nineteenth, presented a unique case even among the 
giants of his own time. His literary works made him famous 
all over the world but he was more than a writer; he felt at- 
tracted by sainthood rather than by fame and glory, — and his 
voice often thundered like that of a Biblical prophet. He towered 
over his contemporaries as an astounding human phenomenon, 
not unlike the geniuses of the Renaissance, as a manifestation of 
natural forces which combined diversified elements to produce 
an overwhelming and puzzling figure. His tensions and strug- 
gles, more poignant and desperate than those of a Leonardo, 
foreshadowed all the anxieties of the modern age. Besides, 
Tolstoy denied humanistic standards and tossed away the ideal 
of esthetic harmony, the heritage of Greece and Italy, replacing 
it by the discipline of renunciation. And he showed consistency 
in his rejection of temptations: he tried to renounce his own art. 
This dual aspect of Tolstoy — artist and ascetic novelist and 
reformer, storyteller and preacher, has caused unceasing dis- 
cussion. It is common knowledge that books, essays, and articles 
on Tolstoy are legion — not only in Europe and America, but 
also in Asia, particularly in India and Japan where his influence 
has always been widespread, and in the Moslem world. In this 
immense flow of literature, a place apart is occupied by the 
interpretations of prominent Western writers. Creative artists 
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have always evinced a deep interest in Tolstoy's inner contra- 
dictions and have tried to explain his controversial statements 
and attitudes toward literature. Even if we limit these interpre- 
tations to the endeavors of an Englishman, an Irishman, a Ger- 
man, and a Frenchman, we will have a fairly representative 
picture of what European writers thought of Tolstoy. 

At the end of the nineteenth century many critics and probab- 
ly the majority of Western readers saw in Tolstoy two separate 
entities. Repeating, without knowing it, the terms of Mikhail- 
ovsky’s essay on the right and the left hands of Count Tolstoy, 
they accepted the author of War and Peace and Anna Karenina 
but rejected his “conversion” and his philosophy. G. K. Chester- 
ton, one of the most brilliant British novelists and essayists of 
the beginning of our century, expressed this point of view in his 
analysis of Tolstoy's “cult of simplicity.” Chesterton conceded 
that the whole world was heading toward a greater simplicity 
but questioned Tolstoy's “return to nature.” The Russian, says 
Chesterton, effectuates this return “by seeing how much he can 
reject.” Such a method is basically wrong because “it is behind 
a man’s back that the spirit of nature hides.” Moreover we live 
in civilization and have to deal with it. Volens-nolens we find 
ourselves in a situation which cannot be changed by retreating 
into the past. “This [Tolstoy's] desire to return to nature is, of 
course, in some respects rather like the heroic desire of a kitten 
to return to its own tail . . . It is this consideration that lends a 
certain air of futility even to all the inspired simplicities and 
thunderous veracities of Tolstoy. We feel that a man cannot 
make himself simple merely by warring on complexity...” Ches- 
terton admits that in a sense all of Tolstoy's work is a genuine 
and noble appeal to simplicity but he wonders whether the road 
to the writer's goal lies necessarily in renunciation. It is difficult 
for him to believe that Tolstoy begrudged the poor “every one 
of their pitiful pleasures, from courtship to tobacco.” Of course, 
Chesterton recognized that the moral and social significance of 
Tolstoy transcended the mere problem of simplicity, and that 
his indictment of modern civilization was based on religious 


1G, K. Chesterton, Varied Types. New York, 1909, pp. 125-144. 
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grounds, while his return to nature implied a return to God, to 
purity, and to brotherhood. Although a Christian and a man 
of faith himself, Chesterton saw in the doctrine of Christ a 
utopian ideal the fulfillment of which was completely impossi- 
ble for human beings. Tolstoy reasserted “a certain awful com- 
mon sense which characterized the most extreme utterances of 
Christ.” Man will not turn the cheek to the smiter, and therefore 
the command of Christ cannot serve as a code of earthly be- 
havior. “. . . it is not insane; it is rather sanity preached to a plan- 
et of lunatics. If the whole world was suddenly stricken with a 
sense of humor, it would find itself mechanically fulfilling the 
Sermon on the Mount.” Tolstoy, who believed in the perfectibil- 
ity of man, conceived the extravagant hope that the planet of 
lunatics would become sane—which will never happen. His 
attempts, however, were at once sincere and pathetic. “The 
Christianity of Tolstoy,” said Chesterton after having ridiculed 
the practical achievements of Tolstoyans, (“these new Quak- 
ers, ) is, when we come to consider it, one of the most thrilling 
and dramatic incidents in our modern civilization.” It sounds as 
though Chesterton wanted to pay homage to Tolstoy in a sort 
of general formula, and this act of courtesy performed, re- 
turned to the criticism of his activities. His main objection is not 
that of the defenders of “art for art’s sake.” For him the narrow 
notion that the artist may not preach was pretty well exploded. 
Tolstoy is wrong not because he believes in the moral effect of 
art but because he goes about it in a wrong way. “An artist 
teaches far more by his mere background and properties, his 
landscape, his costume, his idiom and technique — all the part 
of his work . . . of which he is probably entirely unconscious, 
than by the elaborate and pompous moral dicta . . .” When 
Chesterton read Tolstoy's tales written after 1881, he felt that 
a “curious cold white light of morning” shone over them, and 
added: “the bad fable has a moral while the good fable is a 
moral.” “. . . . trumpeting and tearing nonsense of the didactic 
Tolstoy, screaming for an obscene purity, shouting for an in- 
human peace . . . combining in one chaos of contradictions an 
unmanly Puritan and an uncivilized prig ....” This indictment 
ends on a note which confirms the basic premise of Chesterton’s 
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criticism: there are two Tolstoy’s, and a “small and noisy moral- 
ist .. . is inhabiting one corner of a great and good man.” 


Il 


An entirely different stand was taken by George Bernard 
Shaw who went through the school of Ibsen, Nietzsche, and 
Fabian socialism, and always saw in Tolstoy a powerful ally 
in the war against prudery, hypocrisy, social conventions, mili- 
tarism, and accepted platitudes of the capitalist order. The 
influence of Tolstoy can be easily discovered in many of Shaw's 
plays. Although his humor and wit, as well as his literary manner 
with its intellectual approach and almost abstract composition 
were completely different from Tolstoy's realistic portraiture 
and down-to-earth exposition, many themes and thrusts in his 
comedies are akin to the moral ideas of the Russian. Not unlike 


the sage of Yasnaya Polyana, Shaw was a vegetarian, an enemy . 


of war and false heroism, a detractor of popular idols, a vitriolic 
critic of the ruling classes, and a reformer of morals and cus- 
toms.” In his own way he turned each of his works into an exposé 
of insincerity and sham, and also delighted in “tearing down the 
masks” and in revealing the true essence of individuals and of 
their social relations. No wonder that he extolled those very 
tales of Tolstoy in which a Chesterton had seen only dull moral- 
izing. The author of Candida and Man and Superman found 
The Kreutzer Sonata almost too mild. “Until the family, as we 
know it, ceases to exist,” he wrote in 1910, “not even Tolstoy in 
The Kreutzer Sonata has said all that we suspect about it.” He 
differed with Tolstoy, however, in dealing with the problem of 
sexual love, and he rejected the ideal of chastity “.. . . in fact,” 
he retorted, “what is called a pure love [including maternal 
love] may easily be more selfish and jealous than a carnal one,”* 
Whenever he accused the English of prudery and hypocrisy in 
sexual matters, he quoted Tolstoy as an example of a writer who 
faced issues in a serious way, without offending the reader and 
without resorting to voluptuous or romantic devices. Resurrec- 

2He resembled Tolstoy even in his hostility to medicine. (See Doctor’s 
Dilemma. ) 

5George Bernard Shaw, Prefaces, London, 1934. p. 90. 
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tion seemed to him the best proof of this thesis, but he preferred 
The Kreutzer Sonata because it “was the first to carry the war 
into the enemy's country by showing that marriage intensified 
instead of eliminating every element of evil in sensual rela- 
ime.<.” 

It has been often emphasized that Shaw, an agnostic, could 
never understand Tolstoy's Christianity: in this he shared the 
opinions of many European writers who considered Tolstoy's 
search for divine truth an eccentricity of a Russian gentleman. 
After writing Androcles and the Lion, an anti-religious satire, 
Shaw remarked in 1916 that people were afraid of Jesus and 
therefore avoided trying His way. “If Jesus had never existed, 
... Tolstoy would have thought and taught and quarrelled with 
the Greek Church all the same.” Leaving aside what he did 
not accept or did not understand in Tolstoy's preaching, Shaw 
admired and supported the Russian’s fierce attack against estab- 
lished social institutions. He was particularly attracted by the 
Russian’s firm indictment of capital punishment and of all forms 
of cruelty (like Tolstoy, after 1881, he found hunting or killing 
for sport an abhorrent stupidity ). In “Imprisonment” (1921-22) 
Shaw argued that governments forget “that to God alone be- 
longs the awful prerogative of dismissing the soul from the body. 
Tolstoy has exhausted the persuasions of literary art in exhorting 
us that we resist not evil; and men have suffered abominable 
persecutions sooner than accept military service with its chief 
commandment, “Thou shalt kill’.”* 

In 1939, looking back at Heartbreak House written more 
than twenty years previously, Shaw defined it as a picture of the 
European leisure class before World War I, and spoke of Chek- 
hov's comedies as aiming at the same objective.’ He felt, how- 
ever, that the customary comparison of Heartbreak House with 
The Cherry Orchard was not fair because Tolstoy, in his Fruits 
of Enlightenment dealt with the same subject prior to Chekhov. 
Tolstoy treated the cultured minority of his native country in a 
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ferociously contemptuous manner and did not waste any sym- 
pathy on it. “It was to him the house in which Europe was sti- 
fling its soul; and he knew that our utter enervation and futility 
in that over-heated drawing-room atmosphere was delivering 
the world over to the control of ignorant and soulless cunning 
and energy, with the frightful consequences which have now 
overtaken it. Tolstoy was no pessimist: he was not disposed to 
leave the house standing if he could bring it down about the ears 
of its handsome and amiable voluptuaries, and he wielded the 
pickaxe with a will. He treated the case of the inmates as one 
of opium poisoning to be dealt with by seizing the patients 
roughly and exercising them violently until they were wide 
awake.’* Tolstoy believed in the salutary effect of his cure, while 
Chekhov, more of a fatalist, had no faith that his charming pro- 
tagonists could ever extricate themselves from the situation of 
idleness and uselessness. 

It is quite obvious that Shaw was mainly interested in Tol- 
stoy’s role as a crusader against contemporary ills and a prose- 
cutor of social corruption. He felt that this defender of the 
doctrine of nonresistance, was actually one of the precursors 
of the Russian revolution, and hailed him as such. Shaw could 
never accept Tolstoy's literary outbursts, and sharply critized 
his rejection of Shakespeare. Nevertheless in one case his point 
of departure was not purely literary. In his “The Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets” (1910) he objected to Tolstoy’s remark that 
Shakespeare was an enemy of democracy and pointed out that 
the great playwright took liberty with crowned heads. One 
wonders how he was allowed to do so “just as one wonders why 
Tolstoy was allowed to go free when so many less terrible lev- 
ellers went to the galleys or to Siberia.”” To Shaw the whole 
attack made by Tolstoy against Shakespeare is utter nonsense, 
a narrow doctrinal thrust, not to be taken seriously because the 
essence of Tolstoy's art is much closer to that of Shakespeare 
than the creator of War and Peace was ready to admit.”° 

This idea is developed in what should be considered Shaw’s 
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most important pronouncement on Tolstoy. In 1920, at the 
commemoration of Tolstoy’s death, Shaw delivered a speech in 
Kingsway Hall in London. It was later published in The London 
Mercury," under the title: “Tolstoy: Tragedian or Comedian?” 
(Some of the points made in this speech were previously 
sketched in “The Sanity of Art,” written in 1907.) Shaw's prem- 
ise was that neither Aristotle's definition of tragedy (which purg- 
the soul through pity and terror) nor that of comedy (chasten- 
ing of morals by ridicule) can cover certain forms of modern 
art which the Greek philosopher simply was unable to forsee. 
Shakespeare succeeded in mixing the tragic and the comic, and 
so did the Romantics, while Ibsen, a dramatic poet, firmly estab- 
lished the “tragi-comedy” on the world’s stage. “Tolstoy is now 
easily classed as a tragi-comedian, pending the invention of a 
better term. Of all the dramatic poets he has the most withering 
~ touch when he wants to destroy. His novels show this over and 
over again. A man enters a house where someone lies dead. 
There is no moralizing, no overt irony: Tolstoy with the simplic- 
ity he affects so well, just tells you that the undertaker has left 
the coffin lid propped against the wall in the entrance hall, and 
that the visitor goes into the drawing room and sits down on a 
pouf. Instantly the mockery and folly of our funeral pomps and 
cemetery sentimentalities laugh in our faces.” After having made 
a few laudatory comments on The Power of Darkness (in his 
preface to Mrs. Warren's Profession he said it made “a very 
strong and very painful impression of evil” )’* Shaw has words 
of praise for The Living Corpse: “it is as alive as most fine gen- 
tlemen are. But gentry as an institution crumbles to dust at his 
[Tolstoy's] casual remarks that unless a ——_ gets a berth 
under government as a soldier or a diplomat there is nothing 
left for him to do but kill himself with wine and women.” But 
The Light Shines Through Darkness, he thought, was Tolstoy's 
masterpiece. Why did Shaw single out this unfinished work 
which has rarely been in the center of critical attention and has 
failed to captivate audiences or readers? “In it,” says Shaw, “he 


0p. cit. This quotation is from The Mercury Book, London, 1927, 
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[Tolstoy] turns his deadly touch suicidally on himself. The 
blight falls on him ruthlessly. That the hero of Sebastopol be- 
comes a second-rate dug-out is nothing. That the Levin of 
Anna Karenina becomes a common domestic quarreller is hardly 
noticed. It is the transfiguration of the great prophet into a 
clumsy, mischievous, cruel fool that makes the tragi-comedy .. . 
Tolstoy was quite aware of the disastrousness of his negative, 
anarchistic doctrine and was prepared to face that disastrous- 
ness sooner than accept and support robbery and violence mere- 
ly because the robbers and militarists have acquired political 
power enough to legalize them.” In another passage Shaw gives 
this explanation of Tolstoy's eccentricity: “Like the rather 
spoiled aristocrat, natural and artificial that he was, he could 
not stand compulsion” — and since our society is based on com- 
pulsion he condemned it and parried its influence by his theory 
of non-resistance. While attributing most of Tolstoy's social 
philosophy to the impact made on the Russian by Henry George, 
Shaw concludes: “Tolstoy is a Great Social Solvent . . . revealing 
to us the misery and absurdity of the idle proud life to which 
we sacrifice our own honor and the happiness of our neighbors.” 


{il 


Neither Chesterton nor Shaw actually faced the problem of 
Tolstoy's complexity. They simply took for granted that basic 
clash between his art and religion but they did not go into 
examining its reasons, and avoided any psychological explana- 
tions. One cannot help feeling that Shaw's approach to Tolstoy 
is superficial and unilateral. André Gide wrote that an author 
naturally looks for the support of his own tendencies and 
opinions, and often finds their confirmation in works of other 
men. Critics call it “literary influence.” In the same way, Shaw 
saw in Tolstoy only what he liked or needed for strengthening 
his own position as a satirist and moralist — and he dismissed 
rather lightly all the rest. In this he was similar to the majority 
of Tolstoy's interpreters (we should not forget that their number 
includes — in English only — such different people as William 
Dean Howells, Lafcadio Hearn, John Galsworthy, George 
Moore, Vernon Lee, Middleton Murry, Virginia Woolf, and W. 
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Somerset Maugham). Most of them dwelt on Tolstoy's duality 
without offering a comprehensive picture of the man, the artist, 
and the religious preacher. 

Romain Rolland endeavored to supply such a picture in his 
widely known Life of Tolstoy,”* written in 1911 and revised in 
1921 and 1928. The last edition, made for the centenary of 
Tolstoy's birth, included interesting material concerning his in- 
fluence on the Asians, and the text of the letter he addressed to 
Gandhi two months before his death. Although Rolland’s book 
is studded with annoying factual errors and is highly subjective 
in its main interpretative passages, it found a large response 
among European intellectuals and represented a trend of West- 
ern public opinion between 1900 and 1920. In his usual eloquent 
and rather emphatic style, the author of Jean Cristophe pays 
Tolstoy the tribute of the love and gratitude of a whole genera- 
tion. According to Rolland, Tolstoy's influence on European, 
and particularly French youth at the end of the last century, 
was enormous. “Never before had a voice like this resounded 
throughout Europe. We lived his work. It was ours, by its ardent 
vitality, by its youth of heart, its ironic disappointment, its ruth- 
less clairvoyance, its dreams of fraternal love and peace among 
men. It was ours by its realism and its mysticism, by its terrible 
denunciation of the lies of our civilization, and by its breath of 
nature, its sense of invisible forces and its vertigo of infinity.” 
The main difference between Rolland and the majority of 
European critics and writers was his refusal to divide Tolstoy 
into the good writer before the conversion, and a bad prophet 
after it. “For us there is only one Tolstoy and we loved him in 
his totality for we felt that in such souls everything is bound 
together, everything is consistent.” What Rolland’s young con- 
temporaries felt intuitively, he decided to prove rationally — by 
analyzing Tolstoy's life on the basis of his diaries, letters, and 
other writings. 

Rolland’s main thesis is quite clear: he avers that Tolstoy’s 
life was thoroughly consistent, from the beginning to the end, 
despite the fact that Tolstoy himself, being a passionate man, 
never ceased to announce his crises, self-denials, new beliefs, 
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and moral regeneration. His true unity is not in his art, neither 
is it in his heart nor mind, but it resides in the incessant struggle 
of his passions and in the very tragedy of the conflict between 
his creative work and his existence.’* The latter two are tied 
together: his work merges with his life, and his novels and tales 
are therefore completely autobiographical. Of course, Rolland 
had no difficulty proving that Tolstoy, at the age of 27, spoke of 
the foundation of a new religion, a new Christianity without dog- 
ma or mystery, as the main task of his life. Tolstoy dreamed of 
uniting all men in this purified faith, and all his works, from the 
earliest ones, and including War and Peace and Anna Karenina, 
reflect his moral search and his religious strivings. Less con- 
vincing is Rolland’s feeling that Tolstoy's conversion unleashed 
his dormant energies and instead of killing his artistic genius, 
contributed to its renewed development. Although the French 
writer has a very high opinion of The Death of Ivan Ilyich and 
The Kreutzer Sonata and Resurrection (which he calls “one of 
the most beautiful poems of compassion”’, he fails to present 
any valid argument for his judgment, and in many instances 
lapses into contradictions or into an outright exposé of Tolstoy's 
shortcomings. A passionate lover of music, Rolland found the 
title The Kreutzer Sonata false and misleading because the role 
of music in the story is unimportant: “suppress the Sonata, noth- 
ing would change. Tolstoy was wrong in mixing two problems 
he was so much concerned about: that of the corrupting in- 
fluence of music and that of a similar effect of love.”’® Rolland 
can hardly admit Tolstoy's attack against Beethoven (whose 
works the sage of Yasnaya Polyana qualified as “diseased” ) and 
— without pleasure the words of the hero of the Sonata to 

e effect that music should be controlled by the State, as in 
China, and that every Titus and Caius should not be permitted 
to command such a powerful and terrifying means of hypnotism. 
(This reminds one of the words of Settembrinin in Thomas 
Mann's The Magic Mountain—“music is politically suspect”). 
Rolland also finds fault with Nekhludov in Resurrection as a liv- 
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ing character: Tolstoy put into his protagonists too many of his 
own ideas (as he did with Levin, prince André, and Pierre. ) 
“The evangelic conclusion does not derive from observed reality 
... there is no fusion between Tolstoy's artistic truth arid his re- 
ligious truih.”"* Rolland cannot accept the war waged by Tolstoy 
in his What is Art? against Beethoven, Shakespeare, and the 
French symbolist poets. “Tolstoy makes use of all sorts of weap- 
ons and he hits at random, without even seeing the face of his 
enemies. As often happens in battles, he wounds people whom 
he should have defended, like Ibsen or Beethoven. This is the 
fault of the fury which does not give him time to think before 
acting, of the passion that makes him blind, and also, — let us 
be frank — of the lack of his artistic taste.” It is significant that 
Rolland, a typical European intellectual, was shocked by Tol- 
stoys “barbarian” contempt for Michelangelo, the French Im- 
pressionists, and his uncharitable attitude toward Wagner and 
Brahms. And how could he accept what Tolstoy said about 
Shakespeare? 

Rolland was perfectly aware of the unfairness of Tolstoy's 
angry judgments, and he explained their extravagance in a 
rather ingenious way: he claimed that being unjust was one of 
the privileges of genius. “When a Wagner or a Tolstoy speak 
of Beethoven or Shakespeare, they actually are talking of them- 
selves, they exhibit their own ideal . . . It is from the heights of 
his faith that Tolstoy formulates his esthetic judgements.”** This 
leads Rolland to the examination of Tolstoy's general ideas on 
art. With some reservations he accepts the Russian’s ideas on 
“universality of art” and is highly attracted by the task set by 
the author of Resurrection for all artists: to provoke in the read- 
ers the feeling of human fraternity and divine truth. But he re- 
mains silent about the fact that Tolstoy rejected most of contem- 
porary art on the pretext that it did not serve his purpose, and 
limited the domain of artistic creativity to primitive tales and 
moralistic fables. Since Rolland’s main thesis is the tragic fate of 
the artist, he was delighted to find in What Is to Be Done? this 
passage: “the spiritual world is born in suffering and torture. 

Op. cit., p. 155. 
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Sacrifice and suffering — this is the destiny of thinkers and art- 
ists, because their aim is the common good of men.”® He does 
not pay enough attention to the next sentence: “men are unhap- 
py, they suffer, they die; one has no time to stroll and to have a 
good time.” This attitude of an intransigent ascetic who does not 
grant the right of joy and insouciance to men, is at the basis of 
all of Tolstoy's limitations in his esthetic judgments and his the- 
ory of art. This explains why he could believe that his Readings 
For Every Day, a collection of quotations from various writers 
and popular sayings of all nations, was truly one of his capital 
works to which he attached the highest importance (see his let- 
ter to Jan Styka, July 27, 1909). While Rolland did not pay 
enough attention to these problems, he tried to justify his atti- 
tude by asserting that great men like Tolstoy are inevitably uto- 
pians, unjust, and almost insane in their insistence on certain 
principles which, in the last analysis, are not even original. He 
claimed that Tolstoy with all his faults and errors, was the em- 
bodiment of universal conscience: “The miracle of his soul was 
its capacity to seek the Light and to strive toward fraternal love 
and Faith. In a century of strife and bloodshed Tolstoy repre- 
sented the highest aspirations of humanity—and this was of such 
momentous importance that all the quarrels of critics and com- 
mentators seemed utterly futile next to this fundamental 
achievement. ”° 


IV 


In the two essays on Tolstoy by Thomas Mann (“Goethe and 
Tolstoy,” 1922, and “Anna Karenina,” 1939), the German novel- 
ist offered an extremely interesting interpretation of the Russian 
genius. One is inclined to say that it occupies a place of honor 
among similar attempts by European writers. In any case, its 
thoroughness and depth put it above the writings of Rolland or 
Shaw. 

In order to understand Mann’s point of view, one has to keep 
in mind his premise: “Art is objective, creative contemplation, 
closely bound up with nature. Critique, on the other hand, is a 
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moralizing, analyzing attitude toward life and nature. In other 
words, critique is spirit; whereas creation is the preoccupation 
of the Children of God and nature.” Both Tolstoy and Goethe 
were children of nature, God-like creators, while writers such 
as Schiller and Dostoevsky belonged to the visionary world of 
the spirit. It would be wrong to assert that the “sons of thought, 
of the idea, of spirit” create less reality than the artist whose 
work is mainly based on sense-perception and his bonds with 
nature. But there is something “shadowy” in the heroes of Dos- 
toevsky, and something substantially earthy and realistic in the 
characters of Tolstoy. “The conflict between contemplation and 
ecstatic vision is neither new nor old, it is eternal . . . . On the 
one side Goethe and Tolstoy, on the other Schiller and Dostoev- 
sky. And to all eternity the truth, power, calm and humility of 
nature will be in conflict with the disproportionate, fevered and 
dogmatic presumption of the spirit.” Mann avoids putting 
labels on the writers of these two categories and warns against 
reducing the basic differences to the simple juxtaposition of 
“classicism” and “romanticism,” even though he does feel that 
“plastic fancy creates figures which possess the realism of 
sheer being,” while “those created by the sentimental artist 
evince their actuality by action.” Of course, when we are con- 
fronted with the over-life-size of Dostoevsky’s men and women, 
with his exaggerations and his dramatic rhetoric, we can not 
help but call them romantic. 

Nature was Tolstoy's element, “and his constant tearing at 
the bonds that held him fast to her, his desperate urging away 
from her in the direction of spirit and morality, from creation 
to critique, has much to command our respect and reverence, 
though at the same time there is about it something painful, 
tormenting, and humiliating which is not in the character of 
Goethe.” Mann reminds us that Tolstoy took as his own Bert- 
hold Auerbach’s statement to him: “Music is an irresponsible 


enjoyment, and irresponsible enjoyment is the first step toward 
immorality.” 


21Thomas Mann, Essays, New York, 1957. Vintage Books edition, pp. 
103, 108. 
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Tolstoy accepted the dualistic separation of God and nature 
as a fundamental principle of Christianity, and this was the 
cause of all his torments. He tried to divorce himself from 
nature “. . . from everything that was natural and to him pecu- 
liarly so, for example, from the family, the nation, the state, the 
church, from all the passions of the senses and the instincts, 
from love, from hunting, from all of physical life, and especially 
from art, which meant to him quite essentially the life of the 
body and the senses.”” 

Mann understands perfectly well that it would be pure error 
to think that “conflict and complexity are things of the spirit, 
while nature's kingdom must be all brightness and harmony.” 
And in speaking of Tolstoy's obstinate striving for renunciation, 
one should not confuse it with the sense of sacrifice which is the 
meaning of all art. Every true artist has to —— with chaos, 
has to surrender his freedom to the constraint which is the inner 
essence of his work. But in Tolstoy's case there was a particular 
and personal clash between his creative urge and his desire to 
transform his life into that of a saint. Mann sharply condemned 
many manifestations of Tolstoy's preaching. “This process of 
making a Christian and a saint of himself, on the part of a 
human being and artist so loved by nature that she had en- 
dowed him with godlikeness was, as an effort of spiritual re- 
generation, most inept. The Anglo-Saxons hailed it with acclaim, 
but, after all, the spectacle is painful rather than gratifying 
compared with Goethe's high endeavor. For there is no con- 
flict between nature and culture; the second only ennobles the 
first, it does not repudiate it. But Tolstoy's method was not the 
ennoblement but the renunciation of self, and that can quite 
easily become the most mortifying kind of deception.” Mann 
thinks that spiritual regeneration should be sought on another 
level: “A lofty encounter of nature and spirit as they mutually 
yearn toward each other — that is man.” 

Mann does not want to say that Tolstoy and Goethe were 
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“normal” as opposed to those morbid geniuses, Schiller and 
Dostoevsky. He insists (following his favorite thesis ) that every 
artist seems unhealthy to the Philistines because he is high- 
strung, irritable, prone to crises and disease. Tolstoy was no 
exception to the rule. His “sense-endowment must have been 
that of a noble, highly sensitive animal, most perfectly equipped 
by nature and strengthened and sublimated by the contempla- 
tive power and the awareness of a human being.” This char- 
acterization is broader than that offered by Merezhkovsky in 
his well-known but rather schematic formula of the “seer of the 
flesh” as opposed to Dostoevsky, “the seer of the spirit” (al- 
though Mann quotes Merezhkovsky with obvious acceptance 
of this distinction ). Of course, Mann attributes to the writer's 
temperament the obvious sensuousness of Tolstoy's realism and 
his powerful descriptions of men, animals, and nature. He even 
goes so far as to assert that Tolstoyan greatness and remoteness 
is wild and primeval and pagan in its nature, being antecedent 
to culture (this is the.main point in his comparison of Tolstoy 
with the humanist, classicist Goethe ).”* Whenever Mann speaks 
of Tolstoy as an artist he emphasizes the lack of humanistic ele- 
ment in his work. “This ancient man of wisdom evokes a twilit, 
pre-human, uncanny world of feeling, a world of incantation 
and runes.” Mann refers here to the image of Tolstoy sitting 
alone by the sea, pictured so beautifully in Gorky’s Reminis- 
censes.” In general Mann’ dwells on Tolstoy's “bear-like” 
strength, on the absolute genuiness of his folk-epic, on the 
organic sweep of his creative power which was “Russian to the 
core’ and reflected the soul of his native land. These national 
traits, however, are called “Oriental” by Mann. He belongs to 
Moscow and not to St. Petersburg, he is anti-Petrine, and his 
roots are in pre-reform Russia. “His tremendous Orientalism 
found intellectual expression in his mockery at and denial of 
European progress. *’ Here Mann refers to the theory of history 
formulated by Tolstoy in War and Peace, and to his general 
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anti-civilization attitude. Unlike Rousseau, he was actually at- 
tracted by the primitive, and his gaze was often directed east- 
ward. He was right of course, when he protested against the 
childish presumption of Western Europe of identifying itself 
with the whole of mankind, but he also believed that the Asiatic 
attitude of passivity and contemplation was intrinsically more 
valuable than the futile Western lust for activity. At the same 
time, Tolstoy’s negation of Western capitalism and his criticism 
of European society is psychologically akin to the mentality of 
post-revolutionary Soviet Russia, 

What makes Mann’s essays such fascinating reading is not 
only his main idea (which explains and justifies his comparison 
of Tolstoy to Goethe) but a number of thought-provoking, often 
controversial comments on various aspects of Tolstoy's work 
and personality. For example, Mann suggests that “Tolstoy's 
hatred of Shakespeare which dated from a much earlier period 
than is generally realized, undoubtedly has its roots in antagon- 
ism against universal and all-accepting nature . . . a jealousy 
which a man enduring moral torment was bound to feel in the 
face of the blithe irony of an absolutely creative genius . . . it 
was a reaction against the natural, the simple, and against in- 
difference to the moral point of view . . . a reaction so whole- 
souled, indeed, that it ended in his playing off against Shake- 
speare, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the creator of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, — an absurdity that only goes to show how very much 
a child of nature he was.” In his preface to Anna Karenina 
Mann says: “Tolstoy hated himself in Shakespeare, hated his 
own vital bearish strength, which was, originally, like Shake- 
speare’s, natural and creatively amoral though his struggles for 
the good, the true and just, for the meaning of life, the doctrine 
of salvation, were after all only the same thing in another and 
self-denying form.”*’ Mann smiles at Tolstoy's “gigantic clumsi- 
ness’ but greatly admires the “moral élan” of his work and “that 
Atlas-like moral muscle-tensing and flexing which reminds one 
of the agonized figures of Michelangelo.” Here the German 
novelist comes very close to the author of Jean Cristophe. Mann 
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proves, with even more convincingness than does Rolland the 
consistency of Tolstoy’s moral and intellectual development. 
To speak of “conversion” as a sudden crisis of old age, is to 
commit an inexcusable error: whoever reads Tolstoy's works in 
their chronological sequence soon discovers their unifying and 
_ obvious moral tendency. This is closely related to Tolstoy's pro- 
found concern with his own soul. He was always dissatisfied 
with himself and always tried to apply self-discipline to all his 
thoughts and acts. This passion for self-improvement, which in 
the Christian sense, is the struggle for salvation, forms the very 
essence of the writer and of the religious thinker. All his interest 
in pedagogy comes from the same source. He wanted to perfect 
himself and others. Thus autobiography and education become 
the two main forms of his activity. The consciousness of the ego 
coincides with the need for improvement and completion, and 
through the heroes of his epic narratives, Tolstoy tells the story 
of his inner evolution and gives the picture of his own “via 
crucis. 


A contemporary writer, George Steiner, in his Dostoevsky or 
Tolstoy? followed Mann in his emphasis on the Homeric quality 
in Tolstoy. “The story going on and on, art and nature at once, 
naive, magnificent, material, objective, immortally healthy, im- 
mortally realistic — all this was stronger in Tolstoy than in any 
other modern creator of epic art; it distinguishes his genius, if 
not in rank, yet in essence, from the morbid manifestation, the 
ecstatic and highly distorted phenomenon that was Dostoev- 
sky.“ One can say that Mann's attitude toward Tolstoy repre- 
sents that of Western intellectuals of the ‘thirties and forties. 
For them the creator of War and Peace and Anna Karenina is 
still alive and is still a source of great artistic enjoyment. Yet the 
moral teaching of Tolstoy lost its immediate appeal, and is classi- 
fied into the category of doctrines of the past which are studied 
only in historical perspective. American and European readers 
of Tolstoy are hardly ever interested in the objective truth of 
his statements, and this explains why they are not impressed by 
The Kreutzer Sonata or Resurrection. They are more prone to 
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recognize the greatness of a man who held such strange views. 
It is not Tolstoy's teaching but Tolstoy himself that kindles 
their imagination. Neither Chesterton, nor Shaw, nor even 
Romain Rolland reflect, therefore, the feelings of our own times 
toward the “sage of Yasnaya Polyana.” One has to turn to Mann 
to sense the intellectual climate in which interpretations of Tol- 
stoy have been formed in the second quarter of our century. 





Book Reviews 


YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM. Road to 
Revolution. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1959. 369 pp. $5.95. 


Having aided many other schol- 
ars during his long tenure as head 
of the Slavonic Division of the New 
York Public Library, Dr. Yarmolin- 
sky has added to his own writings 
on Russian subjects a new study 
of a perennially absorbing subject: 
the genesis of the revolutionary 
tradition. His Road to Revolution 
covers the period from the late 
eighteenth century to the 1880's, 
with more than three-quarters of the 
space devoted to events during the 
turbulent reign of Alexander II. Al- 
though this period has been fre- 
quently explored in recent years, 
Mr. Yarmolinsky has unearthed 


much new material, po! from 


published memoirs and police re- 
ports — but ranging as far afield as 
the alumni magazine of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota (to find 
material for the bucolic last chapter 
of the extraordinary double agent, 
Serge Degaev). His renderings of 
the connections between various 
groupings, the material conditions 
of their lives, and their successive 
programs and proposals is detailed 
and sober — and, as a result, fre- 
quently illuminating. 

He has a special concern for hu- 
man interest; and we learn of Gesya 
Heffman (spared from the gallows 
as a convicted assassin when her 
pregnancy was discovered, only to 
be killed a little later), of Golden- 
berg (a conspirator brainwashed 
into betraying his fellow revolution- 
aries and later a suicide), and of 
Aptekman (an agnostic Jew who 


accepted Christian baptism in order 
to be more fully “with the people” 
in preaching revolution). He also 
produces much revealing material 
from police and third section re- 
cords. Those who may have as- 
sumed that the revolutionary move- 
ments of the ’sixties and ‘seventies 
were only of marginal annoyance 
value to the regime will be interest- 
ed to learn of the profound concern 
and oy gee felt by Tsarist offi- 
cials at the problems of combatting 
those who “act in the name of an 
idea.” Mr. Yarmolinsky gives a good 
account of the attempts of the Holy 
— to counter radical propa- 
ganda abroad as well as radical ac- 
tivities at home during the 1880's. 

The enduring moral problems of 
the professional revolutionary — 
for whom the redemptive revolu- 
tionary end justifies the immoral 
means — are brought into focus b 
the author’s exploration of oa 
problems as the revolutionaries’ at- 
titude toward the pogroms of the 
1880's. Despite many crises de con- 
science particularly among the Jew- 
ish participants in the revolutionary 
movement, these were generally 
welcomed as harbingers of a more 
general social revolution against 
economic exploitation. 


If the work excels in matters of 
detail and illustration, it is less 
satisfying in its general interpretive 
framework. The early sections add 
little in information or insight to 
the poe already painted in most 
English secondary works. Mr. Yar- 
molinsky follows the traditional pat- 
tern of beginning the history of the 
revolutionary tradition with Radish- 
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chev, ignoring deeper religious and 
peasant insurrectionary roots of the 
revolutionary tradition and giving 
only passing notice to Novikov an 

the organizational traditions and 
activities of the Masonic movement. 
The author is at his best in describ- 
ing the conspiratorial details of the 
Decembrists and Petrashevtsy, least 
satistying in characterizing the role 
of ideas beyond those of secular 
socialism, which were only one of 
many roads to revolution in Russia. 
In characterizing the effect of Ger- 
man idealistic philosophy under 
Nicholas I as “inducing metaphysi- 
cal complacency” by providing 


soothing “reveries” for “tender con- 
sciences and tenderer minds,” the 
author seems to have quite missed 
the point of Hegel’s (not to men- 
tion Feuerbach’s ) influence on such 
seminal revolutionary figures as 
Bakunin and Belinsky. Character- 


izing Slavophilism as “the back- 
ward-looking philosophy of an up- 
per class that had séen its day” is a 
misleading cliché. There was much 
that was revolutionary in Slavophil- 
ism, as even Herzen recognized, 
and many Slavophil ideas recurred 
with new vigor in the disquieting 
revolutionary programs of both 
Populists and Panslavs in the 1870's. 

Even in his treatment of the pe- 
riod of Alexander II — much the 
strongest part of the book — one is 
left with mixed feelings. Although 
much new material is presented and 
the analysis of factional dispute is 
probably the best in any Western 
language, he seems to oe little 
interest in the historical context in 
which they occurred or the more 
elusive visionary ideas that helped 
generate them. Thus, in discussing 
revolutionary movements of the late 
seventies, there is little considera- 
tion of the preceding Russo-Turkish 
war; the personal dislocations and 
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ideological passions raised by it 
were probably only a little less im- 
portant in leading to revolutionary 
ferment than was the war of 1904- 
1905. At the same time, the “move- 
ment to the people” — in which 
most of the figures of the late ’sev- 
enties and ‘eighties participated — 
is dismissed as a “children’s cru- 
sade.” This reviewer would also 
question Mr. Yarmolinsky’s accept- 
ance of the oft-repeated division of 
populism into “Lavrovist” and 
“Bakuninist” factions. There were 
too many divergent trends and con- 
troversies to make such a simplified 
division useful; and in the neces- 
sary business of disentangling 
trends within Russia, one should 
avoid doing so in terms of pam- 
phlets written by émigrés who were 
increasingly ignored as the ’seven- 
ties progressed. It is questionable if 
any radical émigré exercised any 
significant influence on the choice 
of alternatives of leading groups of 
revolutionaries within Russia from 
the waning of Herzen’s influence in 
the ’sixties until the reappearance 
of Plekhanov and others in the 
nineties. 

All of this is not to deprecate the 
accomplishment of Mr. Yarmolin- 
sky’s book, which, like its distin- 
guished predecessor, Franco Ven- 
turi’s Populismo Russo, has extract- 
ed from a vast amount of material 
much valuable detail. But perhaps 
the time has come for new insights 
and interpretation as well as new 
information; depth of concern for 
the complex background of ideas 
and aspirations as well as breadth 
of detail about programs and per- 
sonalities. One is glad that the “road 
to revolution” is no longer routed 
through the murky subterranean 
caverns of the Russian soul. Mr. 
Yarmolinsky’s road is built of solid 
gravel and wisely stops short of the 
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more difficult terrain of the ‘nine- 
ties. He has enlarged — even if he 
has not given new dimensions to — 
the traditional picture of Russian 
revolutionaries. They are depicted 
as alternately comical, pathetic, 
even heroic with frequent touches 
of melodrama. Their story as told 
by Mr. Yarmolinsky is never boring, 
but may still seem lacking in depth 
and faintly unreal. 

James H. BrILLincTon 
Harvard University 


Pipes, Ricuarp. Karamzin’s Mem- 
oir on Ancient and Modern Rus- 
sia. A Translation and Analysis. 
Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1959. 266 pp. $5.50. 


Professor Pipes’ new Russian edi- 
tion ( published in a companion vol- 
ume to the one under review), 
translation, and commentary on N. 
M. Karamzin’s Zapiska o drevnei i 
novoi Rossii represent an achieve- 
ment of painstaking scholarship 
coupled with an admirable effort to 
place his findings within the proper 
analytical framework. The volume 
considered here has two hundred 
and sixty-six pages, of which ninety 
are devoted to an essay on “the 
background and growth of Karam- 
zin’s political ideas down to 1810,” 
eight to the history of the text, one 
hundred and three to the transla- 
tion itself, and the remainder to 
notes and comments and a selected 
bibliography. Both Karamzin’s 
memoir and Pipes’ essay call for 
brief comment. 

The Zapiska was written in 1810- 
1811, at the behest of Alexander 
I's sister Catherine. Its submission 
to her, whether or not her brother 
actually read it, was the occasion 
for an important interview between 
the emperor and Karamzin. There- 
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after the manuscript vanished, to 
reappear in 1834, and although the 
fate of the original is unknown, 
portions were published soon after 
its rediscovery and the whole first 
issued in Germany in 1861. It has 
been thought that the document 
was important as a manifestation 
of the desire of the conservative 
gentry to have Alexander I dismiss 
his innovating minister, Michael 
Speransky. Pipes absolves Karamzin 
from onde palomnenar i in Spe- 
ransky’s dismissal (p. 85), but does 
not deny the wr of the tradi- 
tional view as stated. 

In his foreword and essay the 
author recounts his own decision 
to undertake the book as a first 
step toward assembling the materi- 
als necessary to a long-range stud 
of Russian conservatism in which 
he is interested. His own attitude 
toward conservatism appears to be 
a complex and ambivalent one. In 
the foreword he writes somewhat 
defensively about the usefulness of 
studying the Russian conservatives, 
although their views today seem 
“unrealistic” and whose movement 
“failed” (pp. vii, x). At the outset 
of the essay he defines out of exist- 
ence the problem of the “tradition” 
which conservatives sought to de- 
fend on the ground that time is a 
continuum; then he criticizes con- 
servatism for its lack of “universal” 
ideas, on this ground relegating it 
to the history of institutions rather 
than ideas (pp. 3-4, 5). However, 
on pp. 86-87 he distinguishes be- 
tween two types of conservatism, 
the first simply a cloak for the “de- 
fense of vested interests,” the sec- 
ond a defense of the individual and 
the small social group against the 
claims of the state. Obviously he 
has some sympathy for the latter. 
But he does not try very hard to 
relate Karamzin to either type, or 
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indeed to any of the other general 
remarks quoted. 

The author's chief theoretical ef- 
fort is to characterize Russian con- 
servatism as a whole. He describes 
it as “born of a marriage between 
the gentry and the monarchy” ( P 
6). Unfortunately he does not sufh- 
ciently explain this figure of speech, 
and it is too weak to carry the load. 
A marriage presupposes two pre- 
viously existing spouses, but the 
gentry was the creation of the mon- 
archy, which long antedated it. 
After the gentry was freed from 
state service in 1762, Pipes argues, 
its chief source of dissatisfaction 
with the monarchy was “cultural” 
rather than political or economic 
(p. 19). If so, why is Karamzin’s 
own memoir mainly concerned with 

litical and economic matters, and 

ow could its effect be, as Pipes 
himself says, to supply the mon- 
archy with “a new set of aims to 
take the place of that liberal, pro- 
Western program which it had 
hitherto espoused” (p. 21)? 

It might be suggested that while 
the gentry after 1762 did not com- 
mit itself to any single political ob- 
jective, certain segments of it did 
indeed espouse strong political 
views. Some gentry became reform- 
ist, encouraging the monarchy in its 
“critical” program of Westerniza- 
tion and modernization (the adjec- 
tive is Miliukov’s, and Pipes refers 
to it). Other gentry, in the intelli- 
gentsia, became radically opposi- 
tionist. And still others became con- 
servative, opposing the monarchy’s 
program. In describing Karamzin’s 
interview with Alexander, Pipes 
comments, “A curious spectacle of 
a private citizen defending the in- 
stitution of autocracy from the auto- 
crat himself!” (p. 73). Yet by his 
own account Karamzin was not 
merely a private citizen, but an 
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ideologist of “gentry conservatism.” 
Can one not discern in Karamzin, 
as well as certain of his nineteenth- 
century successors, a transparent at- 
tempt to use the concept “autoc- 
racy, not to support the autocracy’s 
own program of modernization, but 
to block it? And with reason; for 
that program did in fact threaten 
and gravely weaken the class foun- 
dations of the gentry in the nine- 
teenth century. But it may be de- 
bated whether gentry class interests 
alone were responsible for either 
the conservative or liberal or radi- 
cal views which various members 
of the gentry expressed during that 
period. 

Professor Pipes intends to contin- 
ue his study of Russian conserva- 
tism. As he pursues this complex 
and important task, he might be 
urged to reconsider the problem 
of the relationship between the 
gentry and the monarchy, and to 
what extent conservatism may be 
reduced to the class interests of the 
gentry, actual or perceived. In do- 
ing so he might find useful other 
recently published reflections on 
these adie, including Karl A. 
Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism, 
Victor Leontovitsch’s Geschichte 
der Liberalismus in Russland, and 
Marc Raeff’s biography of Speran- 
sky. Of these works only Raeff’s is 
listed in the bibliography, and none 
is mentioned in the text. Professor 
Pipes of course is acquainted with 
them all, but one may question the 
tendency, by no means confined to 
him, to write without referring to 
the mass of recent work in this 
field. The important questions can- 
not be set, nor the answers sup- 
plied, without a frank and fruitful 
dialogue among the several schol- 
ars working on the ideological and 
institutional problems connected 
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with the nature of the 
state. 


Russian 


DonaLp W. TREADGOLD 
University of Washington 


Rrasanovsky, Nicuoxias. Nicholas 
I and Official Nationality in Rus- 
sia, 1825-1855. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1959. 296 
pp. $5.00. 


Professor Riasanovsky’s book is a 
fine piece of scholarly research and 
writing and an important English- 
language contribution to Russian 
historiography. Students and teach- 
ers interested in nineteenth century 
Russia will be grateful for his in- 
vestigation of the “official” ideology 
behind the actions of Nicholas I 
and for the generous bibliography 
of works touching upon that reign. 

The core of the book is an expo- 
sition and analysis of the ideas 
which came, in the late nineteenth 
century, to be considered as the 
most plausible ideological rationale 
for the statecraft of Nicholas I. 
These ideas centered in turn about 
the well-known formula framed by 
Count S. Uvarov as the basis upon 
which Russia’s destiny should be 
guided, “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and 
Nationality.” 

After opening chapters which 
give biographical sketches of the 
chief exponents of this formula, 
Riasanovsky discusses in consider- 
able detail the ideas and interpre- 
tations of each of the three parts. 
Using in large measure direct quo- 
tations from the writings of these 
men he gives a mone: ad clear 
picture of this doctrine of govern- 
mental introversion, despotism, so- 
cial stagnation, and political reac- 
tion. He concludes the work with 
two chapters which briefly give ex- 
amples of the manner in which 
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Nicholas’ internal and foreign poli- 
cies followed patterns growing out 
of the tripartite doctrine. As one 
reads these pages Emerson’s phrase 
comes frequently to mind as char- 
acterizing the Emperor, “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of 
petty minds; adored by little states- 
men, and philosophers and divines.” 

This reviewer regrets the organi- 
zation of the book, since the open- 
ing chapter, which is a biographi- 
cal character analysis of Nicholas 
‘en the impression that the Tsar 

imself developed the doctrine of 
Official Nationality. Actually this 
was done by others, first by Karam- 
zin and then chiefly by Michael Po- 
godin and his close friend and col- 
league, Stephen Shevreyev, both 
teachers at the University of Mos- 
cow and, during most of their ca- 
reers, employees of Count Uvarov, 
Minister of Public Education, who 
originated the basic formula. An 
exposition of the doctrine’s ideology 
at the beginning of the book might 
have clarified this impression. Also 
it would have been useful to have 
a fairly detailed explanation of the 
phrase, Official Nationality, a clum- 
sy term to English readers. Perhaps 
historians of Russia should even 
think of not following the standard 
translation of narodnost when they 
write in English. It is far from satis- 
factory as defining a doctrinal con- 
cept. 

Professor Riasanovsky omits ref- 
erence to Tarlé’s excellent work on 
the Crimean War, Krymskaya 
voina, which not only includes a 
brilliant analysis of Nicholas I, but 
also gives a more balanced evalua- 
tion of Prince A. Orlov’s values as 
a diplomat than does the author's 
reference, I. Trosky. 

In sum the author is to be con- 
gratulated for the completion of a 
long and arduous task well done. 
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Taken together with his earlier 
work, Russia and the West in the 
Teaching of the Slavophils, and 
Michael B. Petrovich’s The Emer- 
gence of Russian Panslavism, 1856- 
1870, this book does much to fill 
the vacuum long existing for Eng- 
lish readers interested in Russian 
intellectual history during the sec- 
ond quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

ALAN W. FERGUSON 
Yale University 


Hare, RicHarp. Portraits of Russian 
Personalities: Between Reform 
and Revolution. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 360 pp. 
42 s. 


Mr. Richard Hare, who is a lec- 
turer at the London School of Sla- 
vonic and East European Studies, 


published in 1951 a book under the 
title Pioneers of Russian Social 
Thought. In it he analyzed a num- 
ber of Russian thinkers of the early 
nineteenth century. His present 
book continues his previous work. 
Some of his lucid essays, regretfully 
the longest ones, deal with well- 
known personalities, about whom 
much has been written and who are 
thoroughly familiar to Western 
readers, like the great classical 
writers Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and 
Tolstoy, and the two anarchists 
Bakunin and Kropotkin. The briefer 
essays which deal with less known 
Russian personalities deserve the 
attention of all Western students of 
nineteenth century Russian history. 
A. V. Nikitenko (1804-77), a liber- 
ated serf, represented that section 
of the rising middle class which 
“formed the principal moral back- 
bone of post-reform Russia.” He 
became a professor of Russian lit- 
erature at St. Petersburg University. 
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He was equally opposed to the re- 
actionary stupidity of the bureau- 
cracy, of which he learned a great 
deal while he worked as a censor, 
and to the democratic mysticism of 
the progressives. “The liberals rage 
against the absolutism of the gov- 
ernment,” Nikitenko wrote in 1869, 
“and they are right to be angry. 
But why do they limit their hatred 
to one chosen kind of despotism, 
and not extend it to that of their 
own obstinate opinions?” 

Nikitenko was an_ intelligent 
critic of Russian domestic reality. 
But disappointed and humbled by 
Russia’s backwardness, he turned 
like so many other Russians to the 
idea of a Russian mission in the 
world and regarded his country as 
“the strongest bulwark against Eng- 
lish barbarism.” He did not speak 
of “peaceful coexistence” but re- 
garded, as did Danilevsky and 
Dostoevsky, Russia as “the last ir->~ 
reconcilable and eternal enemy of 
England.” 

The intellectual leaders of the 
Narodnik movement were recently 
studied in comprehensive works by 
F. Venturi, whose Il Populismo 
Russo will soon be welcomed in an 
English translation, and by James 
H. Billington in his excellent mono- 
graph on Mikhailovsky; to the gen- 
eral reader, however, Mr. Hare’s 
chapter on “Representative Narod- 
niks” will be nevertheless a very 
valuable introduction to the 
thought of a group of men who 
inspired the ne of Russian youth 
in the 1870's. His brief sketches of 
Mikhailovsky, Lavrov and Tik- 
homirov succeed in giving a well- 
rounded presentation of Narodnik 
thought and aspirations. The last 
named, who helped to organize the 
assassination of Alexander II, re- 
canted later his revolutionary views 
and, tortured by sincere remorse, 
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felt an inward compulsion to lay 
bare his motives. From a revolu- 
tionary terrorist he turned into a 
zealot for autocracy and orthodoxy. 

The portrayal of the three Nar- 
odnik leaders is matched by a simi- 
lar portrayal of three religious- 
minded intellectuals at the turn of 
the century. One of them, Vladimir 
Solovyov,: is well-known in the 
Western world, but the two others, 
N. F. Fyodorov (1828-1903) and 
V. V. Rozanov (1857-1918) are 
much less known. The more in- 
teresting personality of the two was 
Rozanov, of whose numerous writ- 
ings George P. Ivask three years 
ago published a selection with an 
excellent introduction about the 
personality and the work of Roza- 
nov. Like so many Russian intellec- 
tuals, Rozanov accepted the Rus- 
sian revolution as an apocalyptic 
phenomenon. His work and life 
ended on a deeply pessimistic note 
of disillusionment. “We Russians 
were made for ideas and feelings, 
for prayer and music, but not to 
rule over people. Unluckily we 
ruled one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face, and thereby ruined it, body 
and soul .. . Enough talk about our 
stinking revolution and our mouldy 
Empire, rotten to the core; they 
are worthy of each other .. .” 

To these utopian thinkers, revo- 
lutionary and religious, Mr. Hare 
opposes three thinking statesmen, 
Pobedonostsev, Witte, and Stolypin. 
In spite of his intelligence Pobedon- 
ostsev was much too reactionary to 
be able to impose upon Russia that 
mental discipline which he thought 
indispensable. Witte and Stolypin, 
who had greater understanding of 
the trends of their time than Pobe- 
donostsev, were hampered in their 
constructive efforts by the stupidity 
and treachery of the bureaucrats 
and especially of the last tsar. 
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Mr. Hare’s approach to Dostoev- 
sky is refreshingly sober and criti- 
cal, compared with the adoration of 
the Russian’s morbidity expressed 
by most Western critics half a cen- 
tury ago. Nearest to Mr. Hare's 
heart among the three great Rus- 
sian writers stands apparently and, 
in this reviewer's opinion deserved- 
ly, Turgenev, “the most urbanely 
civilized of the somewhat bear-like 
literary Titans, who sprang to life 
in nineteenth-century Russia.” Tur- 
genev'’s literary work survives the 
test of time rather well. Mr. Hare’s 
essays on Russia's great literary 
figures testify to his ability to draw 
convincing portraits of leading Rus- 
sian personalities. 


Hans Koun 
City College of New York 


LENSEN, GEORGE ALEXANDER. The 
Russian Push Toward Japan: 
Russo-Japanese Relations, 1697. 
1875. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 552 pp. $10.00. 


Professor Lensen of Florida State 
University has in this volume 
brought to fruition his research and 
writings of more than a decade on 
early Russo-Japanese relations. He 
laid out his subject in a preliminary 
way in an article in the Far Eastern 
Quarterly (November, 1950) and 
has since published a number of 
pieces rather of the nature of his- 
torical vignettes, Russia's Japan 
Expedition of 1852-1855, Report 
from Hokkaido: The Remains of 
Russian Culture in Northern Japan, 
“Russians in japan, 1858-1859,” 
Journal of Modern History (June, 
1954), etc. These have unfailingly 
provided fascinating reading, for 
Lensen is a wonderful storyteller, 
but his fondness for dramatic epi- 
sodes may have obscured the larger 
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significance of the work he was 
doing. 

The present volume is still epi- 
sodic, dramatic, charmingly written, 
but in addition, by putting the 
many pieces of the story together 
and holding onto the threads, Len- 
sen, ever the narrator, has given the 
interpretationist who uses his book 
the information needed for some 
really significant historical reap- 
praisals. For example, it emerges 
quite clearly that the Russians had 
Japan almost “opened” long before 
Perry appeared on the scene; that 
the “evil men do” in moments of 
anger lives after them in interna- 
tional relations, even in an era of 
clumsy communication; and that 
even such alien and _ historically 
“bad” people as Japanese and Rus- 
sians are warmly human and for- 
giving. 

With regard to these propositions 
Lensen shows that the Ainu wel- 
comed Russian trade, Hokkaido 
Japanese participated in it and 
some shogunal officials favored 
friendly commercial relations with 
Russia as early as the 1770's. But 
moments of anger on the part of 
Benyovszky and Rezanov, culmi- 
nating in the depredations of 
Khvostov and Davydov on Sakhalin 
and Hokkaido, spoiled the tentative 
good will that well-treated Japan- 
ese castaways like Kodayu, and 
friendly Russian negotiators like the 
Laxmans and Rezanov, himself, be- 
fore he got angry, had built up. 
Furthermore the depredations in- 
creased the prestige of anti-foreign 
Japanese leaders who argued in 
favor of intensified exclusion and 
even aggression against foreign 
“barbarians.” The Japanese took 
revenge by capturing and imprison- 
ing Golovnin and his party, 1811- 
1813, but, as Lensen Ps “wise 
counsels” on both sides prevailed 
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to prevent permanent embitterment 
between Russians and Japanese. 
The Japanese, while insisting on an 
official Russian disavowel of the 
Khvostov-Davydov raids, treated 
the prisoners surprisingly well, 
and Rikord, left in command on 
Golovnin’s ship, was wonderful- 
ly faithful, yet patient, in carry- 
ing out the negotiations necessary 
to effect the release of his captain. 
In addition Golovnin, himself, and a 
Japanese prisoner taken by the 
Russians, one Takadaya Kahei, 
proved to be heroes in the best 
sense of the word, able to appre- 
ciate the grievances and problems 
of their enemies without becoming 
turncoats themselves, so that de- 
spite almost insuperable obstacles 
to communication and understand- 
ing, justice was done and confi- 
dence restored. 

The saga of Golovnin is a won- 
derful antidote to those historical 
pessimists who find no humanity 
in man. And for the painstaking re- 
search in obscure and difficult Rus- 
sian, Japanese, and other materials 
by which he has brought this and 
the rest of the early Russo-Japanese 
story to light we congratulate Pro- 
fessor Lensen. His book deserves 
the attention, not only of specialists, 
but of everyone interested in a 
close-up view of international re- 
lations in the making. 

Hitary Conroy 
University of Pennsylvania 


AVTORKHANOV, ABDURAKHMAN, Stal- 
in and the Soviet Communist 
Party: A Study in the Technology 
of Power. New York, Praeger, 
1959. 379 pp. $6.00. 


Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov 
writes about the Soviet Union with 
the credentials of the “insider.” 
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Born in the Caucasus, he has been 
a member of the Communist Party, 
a student at the Institute of Red 
Professors, the author of a Pravda 
article on collectivization policy in 
the borderlands and of a letter re- 
canting the article’s “rightist” views, 
an employee of the Party’s Agit- 
Prop department, and a prisoner of 
the N.K.V.D. He managed to leave 
the Soviet Union during the war 
and has already published one book 

on Soviet affairs under the pseudo- 
* nym of Alexander Uralov. 

Despite this wealth of experience, 
however, he unfortunately provides 
little that is new either in informa- 
tion or interpretation in his latest 
work. The first half of this book 
deals with the struggle between 
Stalin and the Bukharinites for su- 
premacy in the Party. His sources 
are some “rightist” friends inside 
and outside the Institute of Red 
Professors, never fully identified 
but apparently highl laced, 
knowledgeable, and in the thick of 
the fight. He tells of their meetings, 
their anguished maneuvers, and 
their final defeat. Much of the story 
is second-hand and by its nature 
unverifiable, but it is entirel 
plausible, dispassionately told, and, 
in its delineation of tactics and ex- 
ploration of dilemmas, sadly fa- 
miliar. Stalin emerges as an un- 
scrupulous seeker after power; the 
Bukharinites, as enjoying broad 
support in the Party and among the 
population but lacking courage, 
confidence, and tactical skill, and 
hoist on their own petard by having 
cooperated with Stalin in beating 
down the Trotskyites. Nothing here 
requires re-interpretation of Soviet 
history or improves our understand- 
ing of it, though there are a few 
embroidering details. The most in- 
teresting of these was the dark talk 
in 1929 about the necessity for 
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“surgery” in the Party, which 
seemed to be leading toward a plot 
to kill Stalin but which fizzled out 
into a proposal to call a special 
Party congress which would con- 
duct a referendum on Stalin’s pol- 
icies — and even that foundered on 
the reluctance to form a subcom- 
mittee on organization which Stalin 
could use to damn the group with 
an accusation of “factionalism.” 

After a few chapters on the purg- 
es and terror of the 1930's — again 
with no distinctive thesis, and = 
ing for information chiefly on well 
known writings of Party leaders of 
the time, resolutions of the Central 
Committee and the Party congress- 
es, and Khrushchev’s secret speech 
at the 20th Congress — Mr. Avtor- 
khanov turns to the post-Stalin peri- 
od. Here he is as much an “outsid- 
er” as the rest of us, and is perhaps 
even more confused about the 
meaning of the events since Stalin’s 
death. His startin ints are 
sound: in order to decile whether 
the current regime is “really” de- 
parting from Stalinism, we must 
first decide what Stalinism is; and, 
in defining Stalinism, we must dis- 
— between its theoretical fa- 
cade and its practice. Yet he him- 
self seems unable to settle these 
matters in a consistent way, so that 
his evaluation remains obscure. The 
final conclusion is quite unexpected 
in a book entirely doveed to politi- 
cal analysis: Khrushchev may be 
writing the last chapter “in the 
over-long history of the regime,” 
not by the political changes he may 
be initiating, but by raising the 
Soviet standard of living. 

Rospert A. FELDMESSER 

Brandeis University 
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INKELEs, ALEX, Bauer, Raymond A., 
et alii. The Soviet System. Daily 
Life in a Totalitarian Society. 
Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1959. 533 pp. $10.00. 


The eight years from the close of 
the gathering of data by the Har- 
vard Project on the Soviet Social 
System to the publication of this 
report on the findings have been ob- 
viously well spent. Not only have 
supplementary and complementary 
data been gathered and collated 
with the original set, but the 
authors have been abie to review, 
refine, and test their analyses, in- 
ferences and conclusions. The Sovi- 
et System — whether or not one 
accepts all its conclusions — is a 
model of imaginative, responsible 
scholarship, modestly but effective- 
ly displayed. 

The book’s first three chapters 
(“Part One”) describe in careful 
detail the methods employed in 
gathering and processing the data. 
Inherent limitations are carefully 
presented and explained and nu- 
merous objections to both tech- 
niques and findings are considered 
and answered. The authors have 
faith — as they should — in their 
techniques and in their results, but 
they wisely neither claim too much 
— in fact, they warn against ill- 
founded extrapolations — nor de- 
mand acceptance by others. 


“Part Two: The Round of Daily 
Living” gets to the real core of the 
objective of the study: “the experi- 
ence of individuals and groups.” 
Specific subjects treated in this part 
include job opportunities, job satis- 
faction, working and living condi- 
tions, education and educational 
opportunities, sources of and access 
to information, and patterns of fam- 
ily life. The approach and the lan- 
guage are predominantly sociologi- 
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cal. 

This reviewer found most inter- 
esting and most useful, “Part Three: 
The Individual and the State” and 
“Part Four: Sources of Cleavage.” 
These sections, in effect, describe 
the reality worlds of the respond- 
ents and, by limited extrapolation, 
the way of life of Soviet citizens 
in the U.S.S.R. Set forth here are 
the things and values which have 
real significance to the respondents 
— their goals, their hopes, their as- 
pirations, their apprehensions, and 
their fears. The more fully and 
more accurately one learns about 
what is real or truly meaningful to 
persons, the closer one comes to 
an understanding of “what makes 
people tick.” 

A striking and illuminating ex- 
ample is an apparent paradox ex- 
pressed by the authors as follows: 
“When questioned about the Soviet 
system in a general way these are 
the persons who say they would 
‘keep nothing.’ Yet they actually 
favor many of the institutional fea- 
tures that we ordinarily associate 
with the Soviet system.” (p. 233). 
Pursuing this, one finds that of 
those who said they would “keep 
nothing” of the Soviet system, 
eighty-six percent nevertheless fav- 
ored state ownership of transport 
and communications. This, is only 
four percent less than for those who 
said they wished to “keep some 
things.” Inkeles and Bauer find that 
among all social groups and even 
in the “keep nothing” segment, most 
of their respondents wanted a social 
and political system which would 
provide them, among other desid- 
erata, with job security, medical 
care, and education. In short, while 
they may object vigorously to in- 
stitutions or persons who implement 
such principles, the respondents’ 
reality world places high value on 
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the features of the welfare state. 
Such values have an obvious bear- 
ing not only on the shape of things 
to come but also on the viability of 
the present Soviet system. 

The authors’ conclusions are suc- 
cinctly stated in Part Five under 
the chapter heading, “The Future 
of Soviet Society.” It might be un- 
fair and would certainly be at least 
somewhat misleading to attempt to 
brief these conclusions or to pull 
the more striking sentences out of 
context. It must suffice here to de- 
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scribe the conclusions as rationally 
formulated and carefully presented 
without thereby implying either ac- 
ceptance or dissent. 

The final section of the book — 
over one-fifth of its total length — 
presents supporting data, including 
the full text of both questionnaires 
and interview forms as well as vari- 
ous indices employed. The body 
of the text contains over a hundred 
tables. 

WarreEN B. WALSH 
Syracuse University 


Notice 


Owing 


to the fact that there are at present a number of 


bibliographies of works on Russia available (notably the Indiana 
University bibliography), The Russian Review's annual “Bibli- 
ography of Books, Pamphlets, and Articles on Russia” will be 
discontinued beginning with the July, 1960 issue. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION 
By John S. Reshetar, Jr. 
This important book is the first study of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. It is not only a scholarly account of the struggle for power within the 
CPSU from its origins to the present, but also a shrewd analysis of the policies 
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a penetrating analysis of the underlying problems of the cold war. 
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A much-needed survey and analysis of the curricula of all levels of Soviet 
education and the Party’s role in framing educational policy. 


217 pp. $6.00 


FORGOTTEN CLASS 
By Valentine Bill 


The story of the great achievements of the little-known but highly-developed 
Russian bourgeoisie in Pre-revolutionary Russia. 


230 pp. $5.00 


GOVERNMENT, LAW, AND COURTS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Edited by Vladimir Gsovski and Kazimierz Grzybowski 


The first comprehensive treatment in English of law in tie Soviet Union and 
in other Communist-dominated nations of Europe. 
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